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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


HOW THE KING CAME HOME. 








BY FLORENCE TYLER. 





“Oh, why are you waiting, children, 
And why are you watching the way?” 
“We are watching because the folks have 
said 
The king comes home to-day, 
The king on his prancing charger, 
In his shining golden crown; 
Oh, the bells will ring, the glad birds sing, 
When the king comes back to the town.” 


“Run home to your mothers, children, 
In the land is pain and woe, 
And the king, beyond the forest, 
Fights with the Paynim foe.” 
“But,” said the little children, 
“The fight will soon be past, 
We fain would wait, though the hour be late ; 
He will surely come at last.”’ 


So the eager children waited 
Till the closing of the day, 

Till their eyes were tired of gazing 
Along the dusty way ; 

But there came no sound of music, 
No flashing golden crown; 

And tears they shed as they crept to bed, 
When the round red sun went down. 


But at the hour of midnight, 
While the weary children slept, 
Was heard within the city 
The voice of them that wept. 
Along the moonlit highway 
Towards the sacred dome, 
Dead on his shield, from the well-fought 
field— 
’Twas thus the king came home. 








-_—- 


In the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives suffrage for women on the 
granting of liquor licenses will come up 
by special assignment on Tuesday, March 
81, at 2.30 P.M, Immediately following 
that will come up the bill extending muni- 
cipal suffrage to women. All who desire 
to hear the discussion should go early to 
the galleries, 





_--_- 


The Massachusetts Judiciary Committee 
has unanimously reported against Repre- 
sentative Keenan’s bill to license houses 
of prostitution. We hope that the House 
of Representatives will unanimously adopt 
the committee’s report. 


———- > o-a>— 


That was a graceful act of Mr. Thurs- 
ton’s, in reading Mr. Hayden’s speech in 
favor of woman suffrage for him, when 
Mr. Hayden was not fully able to make 
himself heard, during the recent legisla- 
tivedebate. Mr. Thurston is a rara avis, 
4&2 opponent of suffrage so honestly con- 
Vinced of the strength of his own case that 
he is willing to help the other side toa 
fair hearing of their arguments. The 
Usual policy of the anti-suffragists is to 
shut off discussion as far as possible, and 
Mr. Thurston was the only one of them 
Who opened his lips during this debate. 














=_-—-— 


In a note in last week’s WomAN’s Jour- 
NAL, the Young Men’s Baptist Social 
Union was inadvertently confounded with 
the -Young People’s Baptist Union of 

mont Temple, which has lately changed 
name, and formed itself into a Christian 
eavor Society, giving reasons some- 
What similar to those spoken of as having 





caused the withdrawal of the Young Men’s 
Baptist Social Union from the National 
Union. 





— ee 


On Monday morning, March 22, the 
opening exercises of the Wellesley High 
School were a memorial to Miss Sarah 
Huzzey Southwick. Mrs. Maria L. Ford, 
president of the Wellesley Woman’s Club, 
reviewed her life. The school sang ap- 
propriate music. Prof. Prervin, superin- 
tendent of school, Richard Cunningham, 
selectman, Mrs. Mary C. Smith, president 
of Suffrage League, and others were 
present. 








a 

The Supreme Court of Arkansas has 
lately rendered an important decision. 
Mrs. Nichols, a married woman, borrowed 
money and gave a note for it. The ques- 
tion was whether a personal judgment 
could be returned against her upon suit 
to recover such money. The Court said: 


Our conclusion is that a married woman 
has under our law the right to purchase 
personal property or borrow money for 
her separate use, and that the property 
purchased or money borrowed becomes 
her separate property. Her contract to 
pay for the same is a contract in reference 
to her separate property, and creates a 
personal obligation, valid in law and in 
equity, and this without regard to whether 
she owned any additional property or 
not. To hold otherwise would be to say 
that, although the statute gives a married 
woman the right to acquire and hold 
property, yet that if she undertakes to 
acquire it by contract the law will treat 
such contract as of no validity. Under 
that view a married woman who had no 
separate estate could at law make no valid 
contract for the acquisition of property, 
however desirable and beneficial the 
ownership of it might be to her. We, 
therefore, hold that she has the right to 
acquire property by contract, and that her 
contract for the payment of the purchase 
price of such property is valid and binding 
upon her. 

————_ _ 2 oe 

Municipal reform w thout the woman’s 
ballot is pre-ordained to failure. No per- 
manent reform can be made without a 
reform in the voting constituency. In 
New York City, of all the persons accused 
of bribe-taking and blackmail before the 
famous Lexow committee, one man, Mec- 
Laughlin, is the solitary one who has not 
escaped on some technicality. 





-_<-- 

Much interesting matter, including all 
the State Correspondence, is crowded out 
this week by the report of the legislative 
debate. 





-_<-o- — 
In a recent parliamentary election in 

Auckland, out of 9,107 votes recorded, 

4,936 were men and 4,171 by women. 


In Tasmania, Miss Brown has been 
appointed as Deputy Registrar, duly qual- 
ified to celebrate marriages. 

-_<--— 


ARTISTS AND THEIR WORK. 








Rosa Bonheur’s latest. picture was ex- 
hibited on March 16, her seventy-fourth 
birthday. It is a characteristic work, and 
shows no waning of the artistic powers. 
The subject is the historical combat be- 
tween two famous stallions in 1734. 

Miss Frances M. Goodwin, formerly of 
Newcastle, Ind., now of South Bend, has 
been commissioned by the Government to 
make a marble bust of Schuyler Colfax, 
of South Bend, to be placed in the Senate 
gallery at Washington. This is the second 
commission of the kind given to a woman, 
the other being to Miss Vinnie Ream. 

The statue entitled ‘“‘The Genius of 
Wisconsin,’”’ which won second prize at 
the World’s Fair, is being put into marble, 
and will soon be placed in the Capitol 
building at Madison, Wis. This statue is 
the first creation of a girl scarcely twenty 
years of age, Miss Nellie Mears, of Osh- 
kosh. It is said that she had never seen 
a statue when she won the commission for 
an heroic statue for the Wisconsin State 
building at the fair. In this statue of the 
“Genius of Wisconsin,’’ Miss Mears took a 
woman as the embodiment of genius, and 
the eagle to represent the protecting ele- 
ment. The statue is seven feet in height. 
The head is erect and slightly thrown 
back, while the face bears an expression of 
zeal and earnest determination. The 
figure is draped in the American flag, and 
the left arm is raised until the hand half- 
clasps the neck of the eagle, which is 
perched on the apex of the rock against 
which the figure leans. Augustus St. 
Gaudens communicated with Miss Mears, 
and she came to New York and worked in 
his studio for more than a year. She was 
engaged directly, for a long time, upon 





the Logan statue. Not long ago she went 


to Europe for two years of study, carry- 
ing with her a letter from Mr. St. Gaudens 
recommending her to the care of Mr. Mac- 
Monnies, in Paris, as one of the strongest 
pupils he had ever taught. 

The beautiful statue of “Illinois Wel- 
coming the Nations,’’ made by Miss Julia 
Bracken for the Woman's Building at the 


| World’s Fair, now stands in the rotunda 


of the State House at Springfield, Il. 
Miss Bracken received $2,500 for this 
statue. . 

Miss Janet Scudder, of Indiana, whose 
statue of ‘‘Nymph’’ was one of the decora- 
tions of the Indiana Building at the 
World’s Fair, is studying in Paris. 

For seven years the Woman’s Art Club 
of New York has given an annual recep- 
tion and exhibition. This year the ex- 
hibition excelled all previous ones, and 
included sixty works. Among the artists 
represented was Mary Cassatt, now study- 
ing in Paris. Miss Cassatt’s etchings and 
pastels of children, 
reputation for her in art circles in France, 
are described and illustrated in the March 
Scribner. 

Miss Harriet Ford, of Toronto, won the 
$50 prize offered by the management of 
the Canadian horse show for the best 
poster design for that event. 
numerous contestants of wide reputation. 

Miss Marion Foster, the brave little 
cripple, who won considerable reputation 


as an artist, died in New York last month. | r p 
| upon the subject under the necessity of 


She was a native of Ohio, and lived to be 
over forty years of age. Fanny Davenport 
became one of her first patrons through a 
chance meeting in Cincinnati some fifteen 
years ago. Miss Foster painted some 
wonderful gowns for Miss Davenport, and 
soon had plenty of orders. 
painted portraits of a number of distin- 
guished persons. Most of the time she 
was the occupant of an invalid’s chair, 
and she was rarely free from acute pain. 
She bore her afflictions with patient hero- 
ism, cultivated a happy nature, made the 
most of her artistic talents, and attracted 
a host of influential fyyends. Her home 
in New York was frequented by actors, 
artists, literary and society people, who 
met on common ground, and gave of their 
best to their hostess. F. M. A. 


=o 


GOOD NEWS FROM NEW BRUNSWICK. 








Editors Woman's Journal: 

You will be glad to hear that the Legis- 
lature of the Province of New Brunswick 
hag just passed a bill providing for the 
appointment of two women on every 
school board in the Province; one to be 
appointed by the Governor-in-Council, the 
other by the city or town, Only one M, 
P. made any objection. Canada moves! 

Harrior T. Topp. 


DOMESTIC PROBLEM SOLVED. 








Editors Woman's Journal: 

In the JourRNAL of March 14 the article, 
“The Domestic Service Situation,’’ inter- 
ested me. It is a subject to which I have 
given much thought, and I have arrived 
at a partial solution of the question for 
myself, as far as the work outside of the 
kitchen is concerned. Instead of keeping 
two girls, I hire by the day or hour the 
second girl’s work. By giving steady 
employment the year through for eighty 
cents a day, I hire a woman for three days 
in the week, which disposes of the wash- 
ing, ironing and sweeping. The four 
remaining days, when there is only dust- 
ing, bed-making and the breakfast dishes 
to attend to in the morning, it isa pleasure 
to be able to give work, at ten cents an 
hour, to a young woman in the neighbor- 
hood, who is not strong enough to do 
hard work, and who cannot be spared 
from home for the whole day. As she is 
able to help with mending or any plain 
sewing, she earns from twenty to forty 
cents a day, and is thankful for the money. 
She comes for specific work, is not called 
upon for personal service, and is treated 
with as much respect as any mechanic 
coming to the house under the same con- 
ditions. With the best understanding 
between mistress and maid, a woman who 
occupies the position of a servant in the 
house, living in the kitchen and eating at 
a separate table, will always be socially 
handicapped, and I doubt whether Ameri- 
can girls will ever wish to fill such situa- 
tions. If there were a demand for women 
to do certain work in households, for 
which they were paid each day for the 
work done, they might live in their own 
homes and be as independent as girls 
employed in shops or factories. L. L. R. 

Ithaca, N. Y. 


Later she | 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT DEBATE. 


23, 


On Monday, March the report of a 
majority of the Joint Committee on Con- 
stitutional Amendments referring the 
Woman Suffrage Amendment Resolve to 
the next Legislature came up in the Mas- 
sachusetts House of Representatives, on 
the motion of Mr. Parsons, of Greenfield, 
to substitute the Resolve. As no special 
assignment of time had been made, few 


| of those interested were present. Mr. Par- 


sons spoke as follows: 


Mr. Speaker: I do not share the opinion 
that the cause of equal rights in Massa- 
chusetts was lowered into its grave by the 
mock performance, the purposeless vote, 
of November, 1895. I cannot even agree 
with my friends of the majority of the 
committee who are woman suffragists by 


| record and by heart, that it was lulled 


into slumber, and that our chief duty as 


| legislators is to tread lightly lest it be 


which have won a} 


There were | 





awakened, 

I do not concede that the Legislature of 
1897 will be any better fitted than is this 
of 1896 to examine into the condition of 
the question, or any better qualified to 
pass upon its worth. When this Legisla- 
ture honestly considers the circumstances 
attending the vote of last November, and 
fairly weighs its results, it must, I believe, 
conclude that this moment is as good as 
any ever has been or ever will be to deal 
with the question upon its vital merits. 

I dissent from the report of the com- 
mittee, because that report is non-com- 
mittal, dilatory, meaningless. To agree 
to it puts every man who has an opinion 


explanation. He must justify his position 
and reconcile it, if he can, to convictions 
one way or the other, and we shall pres- 
ently be favored with such attempts by 
men who believe in the purposes of this 
amendment, but who prefer to trust 
another Legislature to put them in force. 
The proposition to refer to the next Gen- 
eral Court is a _ parliamentary device 
which offers a common shelter for men of 
diametrically opposite views. Under this 
grateful umbrella stands to-day a group 
of men, some of whom believe in woman 
suffrage, and others of whom are bitterly 
opposed to the extension of the suffrage. 
For myself, I prefer the open field, with 
whatever danger the storm of opposition 
inay bring. 

I move, therefore, the substitution of 
the Resolve amending the Constitution by 
striking out the word ‘‘male.’”’ And I ask 
the assistance of this House in substitut- 
ing the resolve, in order that we may deal 
squarely with the most important political 
question of our day. It will require only 
a majority vote to do this. The majority 
of this House, I believe, is in favor of 
woman suffrage. That majority will do 
itself injustice if it writes itself into his- 
tory as refusing to give this resolve 
standing on its calendar. 

If it is so substituted, it will be 
time enough to discuss the reasons for 
substituting the constitutional amend- 
ment, but the grounds for such action 
may be briefly stated now. It is only by 
amending the Constitution that the con- 
ferring of full suffrage on women is possi- 
ble. We may pass laws here to grant mu- 
nicipal suffrage, either entire or by piece- 
meal, and | expect to see this Legislature 
do this; we may grant suffrage for the 
presidential vote, but participation of 
women in State elections will not be pos- 
sible until this amendment is passed. It 
should be submitted because there is a 
distinct public demand for it. Eighty-six 
thousand nine hundred and seventy men 
have shown by their votes that they be- 
lieve in the extension of the suffrage to 
women. Twenty two thousand two hun- 
dred and four women have demanded it 
by their votes, and their number is incon- 
siderable compared with the thousands 
who regarded the vote on an abstraction 
as a trick, and expressed their contempt 
for it by refusing to vote at all. 

Again. the expeyience of other States 
has taught us that sex distinction in 
suffrage is without reason, and it is fair 
to believe that in a full discussion their 
example will, at least, be seriously con- 
sidered inits favor. Again, the submis- 
sion of an amendment will lead to a gen- 
eral debate, because it will be a direct and 
practical form of the question. Submis- 
sion of an amendment is only right, be- 
cause the State has been wrongly put on 
record by a vote which, if favorable, it 
was recognized could have no direct, no 
certain result. It should now have the 
chance to register a deliberate judgment 
upon a direct question of long standing. 

The question of human rights is the 
oldest question of government. Govern- 
ment is nothing else than the definition 
and enforcement of those rights. But the 
estimate of what constitute the common 
rights of man has had constantly to under- 
go revision. Every advance that has 
come has been secured by battering down 
some arrogance of self-constituted rulers, 
by overcoming prejudice, by struggle and 
strife. Never for a moment has a state 
been reached where human rights, human 
political rights, were not pressing for 
fuller recognition. We confront the old 
question to-day. For us the question of 
comnion political rights crystallizes in 
this proposition to extend to one half of the 
people of the most civilized State on earth 


(Continued on Third Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss ANNIE L. Boyer, of Harrisburg, 
Pa., has been appointed clerk of the State 
Soldiers’ Orphans’ Commission, to succeed 
Mayor-elect Patterson. 


Mrs. LAURA ORMISTON CHANT has re- 
turned to England, accompanied by the 
good wishes of her host of American 
friends, who wish she might have stayed 
longer. 

Miss FRANCES HUuLS has assisted her 
father for several years in coal weighing in 
Cincinnati. She has now been regularly 
appointed deputy coal-weigher, and has 
entered upon the formal duties, giving 
bond in the sum of $1,000. 


Mrs. MAry A. LIVERMORE recently de- 
livered a temperance lecture to the stu- 
dents of Wellesley College, from the text, 
“What Wilt Thou Have Me Do?” The 
fifth of the series of ‘‘Practical Talks to 
Young Women” at Parker Memorial, Bos- 
ton, was given by Mrs. Livermore. 


Mrs. JuLIA WARD Howe preached on a 
recent Sunday for Rev. Charles G. Ames, 
at the Church of the Disciples in this city, 
and the collection was devoted to the 
Armenian relief fund. Mrs. Howe has 
spoken at many Armenian relief meetings 
of late, with a fire and eloquence wonder- 
ful and winning. 


Mrs. ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, whose 
husband founded the, church variously 
known as the Disciples, the Campbellities 
and the Christians, is living at the age of 
ninety-four, in Bethany, W. Va. She has 
several children, but the one best known is 
Mrs. W. R. Thompson, who was long 
postmistress of Louisville, and is now a 
resident of Washington. 


Mrs. ZERELDA G. WALLACE, who has 
been dangerously ill, is reported by the 
Indianapolis Organizer of March 19 to be 
“improving rapidly, though still very 
weak.”’ Mrs. Wallace is at the home of 
her daughter, Mrs. John Steiner, at 
Cataract, Ind. For years she was a “tower 
of strength” in the suffrage and temper- 
ance work, and her many friends will be 
glad to hear of her recovery. 


Miss HALL CAINE, sister of the author 
of “The Manxman,” was lately married 
at St. George’s, Hanover Square, London, 
Miss Caine is a clever actress; and the 
bridegroom is understood to be interested 
in the literature of the stage. Many 
persons prominent in literature and the 
drama attended the wedding, After the 
ceremony the bride and groom held a 
reception in Harley Street. where large 
numbers of friends offered their felicita- 
tions. Mr. Hall Caine came to London 
for the occasion from the Isle of Man, 
where he is writing a new novel. 


Miss CELESTE GROENEVELT, a gifted 
young girl of New Orleans, bids fair to 
become the greatest woman pianist. She 
was born and reared in an atmosphere of 
music. Her mother, who is now with her 
abroad, is a pianist of note, and her father, 
Prof. G. W. Groenevelt, is a gifted musi- 
cian, organist, composer and musical 
director. Miss Groenevelt played before 
Paderewski on his first visit to this coun- 
try. He gave her work unstinted praise, 
and advised her to go to Vienna and com- 
plete her studies under his old master, 
the great Leschetizky. She acted upon 
this advice, and lately went to Berlin to 
perfect herself. Recently she gave a re- 
cital at the Conservatory of Berlin, and 
won high plaudits. She also played 
privately before the great conductor, 
Nikisch, who warmly praised her work, 
A sister, Miss Grace Groenevelt, is a gifted 
and promising violinist. 


Mrs. ANNA D. CLEMMER, the Dairy 
Commissioner of the State of Colorado, is 
an energetic woman, who has done much 
for the West. She was born in Danbury, 
Conn. Her husband’s health failing, she 
accompanied him to Colorado. Reared in 
a home of plenty, an only daughter, Mrs, 
Clemmer had never known a hardship 
until called upon to face pioneer life in 
Colorado. To-day she is described as a 
handsome, self-reliant, progressive woman, 
whose gray eyes look out frankly upon 
the world and at the duties of life un- 
flinchingly. She is in the prime of life 
and a busy woman She lives at Boulder, 
where, besides a pleasant home, she has a 
Jersey herd, and with her own hands 
makes two hundred pounds of butter a 
month, Two miles from Boulder she has 
a hay ranch of one hundred and sixty 
acres, and one thousand chickens, to all 
of which she gives her personal attention, 
besides looking after her office in Denver, 
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THE WOMEN OF ARMENIA. 

The stories that have come to us of the 
heroism of the Armenian women in the 
face of unparalleled cruelty and brutality 
lead to a desire to know more about this 
long-suffering race 

The first woman ever martyred for her 
Christian faith was Santukhd, the daugh- 
ter of the King, who died a glorious death 
lefore the first century of this era closed. 
rom that time till now, women brave 





enough to lay down their lives for their | 


convictions have never been wanting in 
that land of cruel persecutions. 


The fruits of their simple and sincere | 


piety have been evident in their lives. 
Purity has been the marked characteristic 
of the Armenian home. With polygamy, 
sensuality and profligacy among the 
nations that pressed them on every hand, 
they have always kept their hearthstones 
unsullied, their family circle undefiled. 

With this sacredness of the home there 
has naturally grown up a singularly deep 
reverence for women among the Arme- 
nians. No other Oriental race has ever 
showed such respect for the women of 
the nation. The grandmother, among 
other peoples too often neglected, has al- 
ways the seat of honor by the fireside in 
the Armenian household, sure of the de- 
votion and respect of the patriarchal 
family. Her sons and daughters, grand- 
sons and granddaughters delight to do her 
honor, for through life she has exemplified 
all the domestic virtues. The31lst chapter 
of Proverbs might have been written to 
describe the wife and mother of the 
Armenian home. Indeed, just such homes 
were in existence when the Book of 
Proverbs was written, for even then the 
Armenian was an ancient race, with a 
written record behind it. 

The women of Armenia are not only 
deeply religious, thrifty, industrious, fru- 
gal, hospitable, loving and loyal to home 
and family, but personally they are most 
beautiful and winning. Their eyes, dark, 
lustrious, pathetic, with the inherited 
woes of a thousand years, are ‘‘deep as 
the sea and true as the stars.’ Their 
voices are low and musical, their manners 
gentle and refined, and their intellectual 
equipment is such that when given an 
education they are delightfully compan- 
ionable associates and friends for the 
cleverest folk. 

Knowing all this about these women of 
the East, the thought of the outrages and 
horrors to which they have been submitted 
by Turks and Kurds makes one’s blood 
boil with impotent rage. They have 
thrown themselves from precipices and 
high towers; they have drowned them- 
selves in rivers; they have fled and starved 
to death in caves and forests, rather than 
fall alive into the hands of the pitiless hu- 
man devils who pursued them; yet through 
it all they have clung to their religious 
faith, and when death has come they have 
met it heroically. Ages hence, when we 
who hear these things shall have been long 
forgotten, their names will be treasured 
among the world’s bravest martyrs. In 
centuries to come, when the records of 
this bloody, cruel, selfish time are read, it 
will be seen that the one bright spot in 
this black time, when not a nation in 
Europe did aught to stay the horrors of 
that carnage, and the United States stood 
silently looking on—it will be seen that 
the one bit of light in the awful gloom 
that let one still believe there was a God 
in heaven, shone from the purity and 
fidelity of the women of Armenia, though 
their agonized cries were unheeded by 
the world.—Isabel C. Barrows, in Lynn 
Item. 


-_--— 


OXFORD NOT READY. 


Oxford has voted not to give degrees to 
the women who have passed examina- 
tions that would entitle them to degrees 
if they were men. ‘The Oxford corre- 
spondent of the London Christian World 


writes: 

After a perfect snow-storm of leaflets 
and pamphlets, in which the academic 
mind has expressed itself somewhat dif- 
fusely and not always very magnani- 
mously on the woman's degree question, 
the decisive division, so far as Oxford is 
concerned for the present, was taken. 
The fine old Divinity Schools—one of 
Oxford’s greatest architectural glories— 
was crowded to the very doors with well- 
nigh 400 resident dons and graduates. 
There can have been but few absentees, 
and every imaginable interest—academic 
or otherwise—seemed amply represented. 
There were a whole series of resolutions, 
partly alternative and partly dependent 
one on another, on the agenda-paper, but 
the crucial question as to the degree was 
contained in Resolution I, and it was 
round this that the battle was waged for 
two hours. This resolution ran thus: 

That it is desirable, subject to certain con- 
ditions, to admit to the degree of B. A. 
women who have kept residence at Oxford 
for twelve terms in a place of residence ap- 
proved by the University, and who have 
passed (under the same regulations as ap- 
ply to undergraduates) all the examinations 
required for the degree of B. A. 

This was moved by Rev. T. H. Grose 
of Queen’s. He combated the various 
objections which had been raised, in- 


-|am so insistent upon my rights. 


| did the justice come in? 





cidentally remarking that Oxford was 
fifteen years behind Cambridge in this 
matter. His complaint was that Oxford 
was not an alma mater to its women 
students, but simply an examining body 
The opposition was led by Mr. Strachan 
Davidson, the senior tutor of Balliol. He 
held that the degrees of Oxford and 
Cambridge were in advance of others, 
because the life there stamped a special 


| character on the man, and it was to that 


that the B. A. certified. Examinations 
were only secondary, but the degree 
testified to the man’s career as a whole. 
The women could participate in the 
examinations, but not in the life. He did 
not wish to say one word hostile to the 
ladies’ colleges, but the life there was not 
a University life. As to justice, where 
The only real 
grievance was that Oxford women were at 
a disadvantage against those from other 
Universities. His remedy, viz., the crea- 
tion of a new Women’s University for 
Great Britain as a whole, would be dis- 
cussed at a future time. When Mr. 
Davidson sat down the House showed a 
general disposition to hear no further 
speeches, and when Mr. T. H. Warren, 
the president of Magdalen, came forward 
he was met with cries of ‘“Divide!’’ and 
interruption was constant as he forged 
his way through a carefully prepared 
speech in favor of the degree. Still louder 
cries were raised when Rev. P. A. Hender- 
son, of Wadham, succeeded, but Mr. 
Henderson was by no means to be put 
down. He commenced with ‘‘Ladies and 
gentlemen,’’ to the great amusement of 
the House, and flatly asserted that if 
gentlemen present had engagements at 
3.30 or 4 P. M. they must go, but he 
would remain, and meant to have his say. 
The speech of the day was that of Prof. 
A. V. Dicey, who spoke with great vigor 
and force in favor of the motion, and who 
obtained a very fair hearing. He derided 
the unreality of many of the objections, 
and he showed clearly that whatever the 
abuses of the system, still examinations 


were of educational value. Then came 
the division. The numbers were as fol- 
lows: 
Non-Placet 215 
Placet 140 
Majority against 75 


Of course it is only a question of time 
when this decision will be reversed. 
Conservatism thaws slowly, but it thaws 
surely. Meanwhile the women will have 
the scholarship for which a degree should 
stand, if they have not the degree; and 
they can comfort themselves by thinking, 


It is not to be destitute 
To have the thing without the name. 
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DISCRIMINATION LINGERS. 


The Rocky Mountain News of March 3 
charges the Denver Tramway Company 
with refusing the usual free passes to the 
women Inspectors of the Health Depart- 
ment when engaged in their official duties. 
Even when women are voters, prejudice 
lingers. The statement is as follows: 





President Rodney Curtis, of the Denver 
Tramway Company, informed Dr. Una G. 
Roberts yesterday that his road will not 
carry free inspectors of the health de- 
partment who are women. The distine- 
tion has clearly been made on account of 
sex, and also because of the fight that is 
now being waged by the political corpor- 
ation for the patronage of the health de- 
partment. In the case of Mrs. Roberts, 
the company, evidently, does not approve 
of a woman being selected to perform the 
important duties of this position. 

“You know,’’ said President Curtis, 
“that other women might procure dresses 
of that kind. It won’t do at all. We 
can’t carry these people unless they pay 
their fare.’’ 

It is said that this action will be supple- 
mented by a further order to conductors 
not to recognize the badges of any of 
the health police. Heretofore these in- 
signia have been sufficient to insure the 
wearer free passage on all lines of both 
the cable and the electric systems. 

Dr. Roberts and Mrs. Morse were both 
appointed several weeks ago as inspectors. 
Mrs. Roberts was given the city outside 
of three wards, to which Mrs. Morse was 
assigned. As the territory covered by the 
former is extensive, and as she is compelled 
to visit different portions of the city from 
Globeville to University Park, much of 
her time is spent in travel. On several 
occasions conductors have refused to 
recognize the badge, and rather than pay 
fare Mrs. Roberts has waited for other cars. 

The matter became so annoying and 
the question one involving so great a 
principle, that Mrs. Roberts yesterday 
waited upon President Curtis, and, armed 
with a letter from the health inspector, 
requested that the matter as to whether 
she would be allowed to ride the same as 
male inspectors be authoritatively settled. 
She was accorded a very chilly reception. 
The combine has made no provision what- 
ever in the appropriation for car fare, and 
the salary is comparatively small. If the 
women inspectors are obliged to pay car 
fare out of the meagre stipend, most of it 
will be absorbed in this way. 

The badge worn by Mrs. Roberts bears 
the words, ‘‘Health Police,’ and has al- 
ways been regarded the same as those 
worn by firemen and policemen on duty. 
To make assurance doubly sure, Mrs. 
Roberts had a blue dress adorned with the 
regulation brass buttons of the depart- 
ment. 

‘“‘With me,”’ said Mrs. Roberts, “it is a 
question of discrimination by the Tram- 
way against me because I am a woman, 
and that is the reason, principally, why I 
Mrs. 
Morse and I are the only women who have 
ever been appointed to these positions. 
It seems to me we ought to stand for our 





rights. If we are treated differently from 
the men inspectors, a very poor precedent 
will have been established.” 

An examination of the ordinances does 
not show anywhere that the Tramway, 
although given the streets of the city 
without compensation, is required to carry 
any city employee discharging his or ler 
duties. Ordinances that the Tramway 
direct its servants in the City Council to 
pass are drawn by the attorney for the 
political corporation, and all the hired 
men are allowed to do is to pass the 
measures as they come from the hands of 
the company’s legal employees. 

If men inspectors are carried free, why 
are not the women? Is the Tramway in 
earnest and does it estimate the women of 
Denver correctly when it claims that they 
would try to beat the company by all 
wearing blue dresses with brass buttons? 
That this assertion is silly is shown by 
the one fact that the women of Denver 
could not, if they wished to, wear the 
regulation and very prominent badge of 
the health department. 

The Tramway is sore because it does 
not have the naming of the health com- 
missioners’ force, as it has in the other 
departments at the City Hall. Health 
Commissioner Munnand Mayor McMurray 
have not seen fit to send to the Mendota 
Block for lists of inspectors. 

Yesterday it was heralded at the City 
Hall that the bills for the health depart- 
ment would be disallowed by the com- 
bine, and that the Tramway would seek 
to accomplish in this way what it has 
failed to effect in its usual style of politi- 
cal manceuvering. 





-_-- 


NO SEX IN ART. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Is it possible that a fine painting will be 
denied admission to academies if painted 
by a woman? Art is art, and should 
speak for itself, and the pictures them- 
selves should be placed in competition, 
not the sex of the painter. To show that 
women are not allowed the same privi- 
leges as men, we call attention to the 
case of Miss Maria Brooks. 

She was born at Staines near London, 
studied art at the Schools of South 
Kensington and the Royal Academy, and 
took the highest medals in national 
competition. She obtained the two first 
class Alexandria Scholarships in competi- 
tion with hundreds of male and female 
students, and took eight first prizes in 
one year, six bronze, one silver, two gold 
medals and a Crystal Palace Medal. At 
Melbourne, Australia, she received the 
same honors as the Royal Academicians, 
and the European press have been very 
appreciative of her work. 

It is to the praise of one critic that her 
loss of fortune may be ascribed. An 
artist, seeing a large figure picture in the 
Royal Academy, raised his hat, and said: 
“IT always bow to such creations. One 
can always tell Millais’ work!’’ It hap- 
pened to be the picture painted by Miss 
Maria Brooks. ‘This good story reached 
the press, and tlhe present president of 
the Royal Academy, Millais, and other 
men apparently began to feel that if such 
mistakes were being made by the critics, 
women would demand admission as 
R. A.’s, and this they were not willing to 
permit. Although Miss Brooks had had 
her pictures “hung on the line’’ for four- 
teen consecutive years, the next time they 
were sent they were hung where no one 
could see them, and later on were refused 
admission. So sex in art is a fact, and it 
should be written against by all journals 
that wish to encourage true art. 

Angelica Kaufmann was one of the 
members of the Royal Academy. As 
Queen Victoria sent Miss Maria Brooks 
an order to paint something for her after 
she had won the gold medal at South 
Kensington, she is entitled to place the 
royal arms upon all her portraits and 
pictures. s. 

—— 


A HARVARD SUMMARY. 





At Harvard, in “English 6,’’ the subject 
for debate on March 19 was, ‘Resolved, 
That municipal suffrage should be ex- 
tended to women in Massachusetts.”’ The 
“Brief for the Affirmative,’ A. G. Lewis 
and A. M. Kales, printed in the Harvard 
Crimson of March 16, was so good that it 
is here reproduced entire: 


Best general references: T. W. Higgin- 
son, ‘Common Sense about Women;”’ 
Pellew, ‘‘Woman and the Commonwealth;” 
Report of Massachusetts Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of Labor, 1889; Speech of Senator 
Carey at Washington, Feb. 27, 1891; 
Woman Suffrage Leaflets, Vol. I[., No. 28 
(Sept. 15, 1889); Vol. VII., No. 4 (July, 
1895); Vol. VI., No. 4 (July, 1893); Vol. 
VI., No. 4 (July, 1894); Vol. II., No. 14 
(Feb. 15, 1889); Speech of Hon. John D. 
Long, at Melrose, Mass., Oct. 20, 1895; 
Speech of H. W. Beecher at Cooper In- 
stitute, Feb. 2, 1860. 

I, The testimony of the century has 
been in favor of municipal suffrage for 
women. (a) In many foreign countries she 
already possesses the power. (1) England, 
Scotland, Wales. (2) Australia and New 
Zealand. (b) She possesses municipal suf- 
frage in many States of the Union. (c) 
Its extension has been favored, notably in 
Massachusetts, by many of the most emi- 
nent statesmen: W. S. Leaflet, Vol. I., No. 
3 (Sept., 1888). (d) It received 107,000 
votes at the late referendum in this State. 

I]. The extension of the municipal 
franchise to women is justifiable as neces- 





sary to women’s interests. (a) The pro- 
gress of women towards complete social 
equality with men has been great and 
constant. (1) Towards industrial equality: 
Report of Bureau of Statistics of Labor, 
1889. (2) Towards legal equality. (3) 
Towards equality in the holding and 
management of property. 4. Towards 
educational equality: Speech of Senator 
Carey, Feb. 27, 1891. (b) It is necessary 
for the protection of their interests that 
those who obey the law and pay taxes 
should have a distinet voice in the govern- 
ment. (1) The objection that women can 
be adequately represented by men, is un- 
sound. (x) Many women have no hus- 
bands or male relatives. (y) She differs 
widely from man in views and interests. 
(c) The objection that women should not 
vote, because they cannot fight, is un- 
sound. (1) Such an argument would dis- 
franchise the majority of the educated 
men of the country. (x) The majority of 
professional men tested during the war 
were found unfit for service. (2) Such an 
argument is not applicable to municipal 
government. (zr) Municipal fighting is 
done by policemen hired for the purpose. 
(d) The objection that women should not 
vote, because many do not wish to vote, 
is unsound, (1) If the interests of the city 
require it, the ballot should be accepted 
as a duty. (2) Those who do not wish to 
vote have no right to deprive of their 
privilege those who do, (3) 50,000 Massa- 
chusetts women have petitioned for the 
privilege. 

III. Municipal suffrage for women is 
for the best interests of the family. (a) 
The woman is directly responsible for the 
rearing of her children and the making of 
them honest men and women. (b) In the 
functions of municipal government are 
involved the most vital interests of the 
family. (1) Education in public schools, 
(2) Sanitary conditions, (x) Water supply. 
(y) Clean streets. (z) More wholesome 
tenements. (3) Parks and play-grounds. 
(4) The reduction to a minimum of the 
municipal evils involved in (x) saloons, 
(y) brothels, (z) gambling houses. (c) The 
direct voice of woman is necessary to the 
efficient carrying out of the municipal 
functions. (1) She has the care of the 
family most at heart. (x) The husband is 
occupied away from the family at work. 
(y) He often is a patron of vicious places 
near his own home. (z) Municipal evil 
appeals so strongly to women that their 
vote would be constantly for purity as 
against vice and corruption: Testimony 
of the Governors of Kansas and Wyoming 
in W. S. Leaflet, Vol. II., No. 28; Hon. J. 
S. Clarkson, ‘‘How Women Vote in Colo- 
rado,’’ W. 8S. Leaflet, Vol. II., No. 6. (d) 
The objection that, if the municipal fran- 
chise were extended to women, the entire 
immoral female element would vote with 
the corrupt men, has no weight. (1) Unless 
the bad equal or outnumber the good, a 
gain would still be made. (2) The immoral 
class of women is a criminal class. (7) By 
reason of the occupation. (y) Through in- 
fluence of surroundings and associates. 
(3) As a criminal class, few would dare to 
register. (x) Nameand occupation at least 
must be given. (y) Such information 
would bring the woman more easily with- 
in the grasp of the law. (z) It isshown by 
the fact that of the great immoral popula- 
tion of Denver, only 150 registered and 
but twelve of these voted: Hon. J. 8S, 
Clarkson, W. S. Leaflet, Vol. No. 6, p. 4. 
(4) Brothel keepers would not allow their 
inmates to register. (x) Registration would 
furnish evidence as to the character of the 
houses without the necessity of a raid. 
(e) The objection that honest women, 
because ignorant or of foreign birth, 
would vote detrimentally to municipal 
interests, fails. (1) The strongest instinct 
in every woman is the protection of her 
children from evil. (2) This instinct may 
be trusted to vote, (x) In the interests of 
the family, for good public education, 
improved sanitary conditions, the reduc- 
tion to a minimum of evils involved in 
saloons, brothels, and gambling houses, 
(y) against publie officers by whose mal- 
administration families are reduced by 
disease, left in ignorance and corrupted 
by immorality. 


SARAH H. SOUTHWICK. 





Editors Woman s Journal: 

By the death of Sarah H. Southwick 
has been removed a pioneer of the anti- 
slavery struggle of sixty years ago. With 
her demise another link is broken which 
binds the present to that memorable his- 
toric era, when in the heat of the conflict 
the anti-slavery standard was bravely 
and persistently borne aloft against the 
combined, bitter opposition of Church and 
State, aided and abetted by all other in- 
terests, social, political and pecuniary. 

Sarah H. Southwick was a noble char- 
acter. She was exceptionally generous 
and self-forgetful—strong and clear-sighted 
—one whose judgment on all occasions 
could fearlessly be relied upon. Her well- 
balanced mind naturally secured her a 
place in the front ranks as a consistent, 
true-hearted reformer. 

The energy and enthusiasm of her girl- 
hood and early womanhood were devoted 
in a large degree to the anti-slavery 
cause, and when slavery was abolished 
she could not lay aside the weapons with 
which she had done valiant service in 
helping the slave to freedom, seeing the 
same weapons were sorely needed in the 
redemption of her own sex from the 
thraldom of disfranchisement. These she 
used with unabated enthusiasm to the end 
of her life. 

In 1893, Miss Southwick published in 
pamphlet form a valuable little book— 
interesting as what she called a record of 
‘minor matters’’—-incidents which the 
historian would not be liable to find else- 





where. It is a record of times, “a]j of 
which she saw and a part of which ghe 
was,” being familiar with every phase of 
the anti-slavery movment, and subge. 
quently having kept touch with the cauge 
of woman suffrage. Wherever known, 
she was universally loved and respected, 

In the old anti-slavery days, at the 
residence of her parents, Joseph anq 
Thankful Southwick, 4 High Street, Bos. 
ton, the leaders of the movement were 
wont to gather around their hospitable 
board for consultation. Their house be. 
came a rendezvous for all friends of the 
slave from every quarter. At this dig. 
tance of time the place seems consecrated, 
The beautiful spirit there manifested riges 
like a sweet incense in the memory of the 
venerable few advocates of the cause, stil] 
lingering this side of the veil which 
shrouds the seen from the unseen. 

In this hour of separation, we tender 
warmest sympathy to bereaved sisters 
and loving friends, who will be comforted 
for their loss by the assurance of great 
gain to tlie departed spirit, who has passed 
serenely from earthly life to “join the 
choir invisible.”’ ANNA GARDNER, 

Nantucket, March 10, 1896. 


WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 


The annual meeting of the Kansas 
Woman’s Press Association was held 
recently in Leavenworth. Mrs. Frank Y, 
Lynch of the Leavenworth Standard 
cordially welcomed the Association. The 
president, Mrs. Emma B. Aldrich, of the 
Cawker City Record, responded, and Mrs, 
Lucille Baker of the State Journal read 
an excellent paper on ‘“‘What Shall we 
Write?” Mrs. Ollie I. Royce, who edits 
a bright, newsy ‘‘woman’s department” in 
the Phillipsburg Dispatch, was elected 
president, and Mrs. B. E. Harbaugh, of the 
Erie Republican, secretary. Mrs. Harbaugh 
attends to all the details of business con- 
nected with her paper, and makes it one 
of the most successful and creditable 
local journals in the State. 

The New Orleans Times-Democrat con- 
tained a practical, incisive article on 
‘‘Newspaper Work’ by Catharine Cole 
(Mrs. M. C. Field). She writes con amore, 
from the resources of knowledge and ex- 
perience gained through years of arduous, 
conscientious work. In conclusion she 
says: 

The rules for success are simple enough. 
One must have the correct idea of news, a 
capacity for valuations, a nature above 
prejudice, a generosity above the reach of 
spite or envy, and the ability to ac- 
knowledge good qualities wherever found. 
Marry these to an urgent intent to write 
up, not down, an ability to sink self in all 
transactions formed for the public eye, 
and an unswerving purpose to be always 
well to the fore and alert in the news- 
paper world, and the result should be a 
newspaper worker par excellence. 

Miss Julia Walsh, representing the 
Baltimore Catholic Mirror, the Church 
the Column, the World and 
other Catholic syndicate publications, is 
reporting the sessions of the Catholic 
Winter School at New Orleans. Miss 
Walsh a bright and interesting young 
woman, was the correspondent for the 
above syndicate of papers at the Platts- 
burg Summer School and the Madison 
School last summer. 

Miss M. J. Bowen is editor of the 
Idaho Springs (Colo.) News, Mrs. A. R. 
Darling the Miles (la.) Reporter. 

Miss Mary G. Darley is co-editor with 
her father on The Individual, a newspaper 
just started in Pueblo, Col. 

Miss Jessie Wilcox is a promising young 
writer who is attending the sessions 
of the Iowa Legislature, and sending 
bright letters to a dozen newspapers. 
Miss Hattie Neyenesch, one of the 
editors of the Pella Blade, is also an 
interested observer of Legislative pro- 
ceedings. She is associated with her 
father in the publication of two papers, 
he conducting one in Dutch and she the 
one in English. It is said that she writes 
both languages with equal facility. 

Miss Jean W. Barr has a place in the 
press gallery of the Ontario Legislature, 
as the representative of the Windsor 
Record. 

Miss Merica Hoagland is editor and 
publisher of the Public Occurrent, a neW 
weekly paper at Fort Wayne, Ind. The 
Occurrent gives the society, club, mission, 
and school news of the city, and fre 
quently prints an excellent paper read 
before some club. 

The Searchlight of Meadville, Pa., is 
edited and published by Mrs. A. Elmore. 
It is a monthly and is the official Prohibi- 


tion paper of Crawford County. 
F. M. A. 





Progress, 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 

A volume of sixty Armenian poems, 
rendered into English verse by Alice Stone 
Blackwell, is now ready, and may 
ordered from this office. Price $1.25, 
postpaid; or the book will be sent as 4 
premium for ten new subscribers to the 
Woman’s CoLuMn. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT DEBATE. 


(Continued from First Page.) 


political rights for which they are fit, and 
from which it is written in our own 
thought, as well as in the logic of events, 
they cannot long be shut out. The his- 
tory of democratic government is the 
history of suffrage extension. As the fit- 
ness of one after another portion of the 

ople has been discovered for a share in 
government, that portion has been granted 
its place. Not always readily, not always 
promptly, not always peacefully, but the 
circumference of equal rights has been 
constantly widened until it logically in- 
cludes to-day the whole intelligent peo- 
ple—but with an arbitrary equator shut- 
ting out precisely half the number, and 
considerably more than half the moral 
force. 

The extension of suffrage has not always 
awaited the demand of the class to be 
included. The great purposes of the Civil 
War were not gained until suffrage granted 
to the slaves completed their liberation, 
not by a test vote of their wish, but by 
the judgment of the patriots who con- 
ferred the blessings of liberty upon them. 
It is the history of European extension of 
the ballot to workingmen, that they were 
almost indifferent to the right, failed to 
realize its worth to them, and had to be 
fairly goaded into a request forit. State 
after State of our nation has given to 
woman a greater or less use of the ballot, 
and they have done this not when the de- 
mand was unanimous, but when the de- 
mand of some small portion has awakened 
in American legislators, with the American 
estimate of equality guiding them, a sense 
of the justice and the need of the new privi- 
lege accorded, the new aid in government 
secured. It is recognized of all men, 
who have thought for a moment seriously 
of the course of government, that once 
nations passed out of despotism, the only 
safety was in embracing in the governing 
body the whole mass of the people as 
their intelligence rose to the simple 
standards by which fitness is proved. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, the question we con- 
front to-day was answered long ago. It 
was answered when there were written 
into our Constitution the words, ‘‘Govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.’’ These words 
answered the question of woman’s slhiar- 
ing in citizenship, just as surely as the 
declaration that ‘‘all men are created 
equal’ prophetically struck down human 
slavery. We have gradually, I may bet- 
ter say swiftly, been approaching that 
broad enfranchisement which seems now 
to but await this final extension. The 
movement has been unmistakable, and it 
is irresistible. Our modern Joshuas of 
the Man Suffrage Association may fancy 
that at their command the sun of progress 
will stand still, subject to a referendum 
vote as to the wisdom of letting day pro- 
ceed; but they are their own deluders. 
The generation is not far away, if it is 
not already here, which will marvel at 
their superstition. 

Another movement, Mr. Speaker, which 
has been wonderfully accelerated in recent 
years, has been very visibly bringing us to 
the hour when woman will be welcomed 
to full political rights. It is the widen- 
ing of her sphere of employments, of 
usefulness, of interests, and the develop- 
ment of her capacities to meet each new 
demand in a way undreamed of by the 
founders of our State. I do not need to 
describe it. But this must be noted: 
Every advance has been met with the 
same objections, often only the protesta- 
tions of gibes and jeers, and has con- 
quered over the same prejudices as are 
applied now to the question of suffrage. 
Every new right under the laws has been 
an added stone in the pillar. Every new 
employment has carried the column a 
little higher. And now there remains for 
us not the setting up a new structure of 
rights and privileges, but the crowning of 
all these with the capstone of political 
equality. 

Great and real as I believe woman's 
need of the ballot to be, the ballot’s need 
of women is greater. As if the Providence 
which rules nations were working to 
make the addition of the now unfran- 
chised people a necessity so evident as 
hot to be -delayed, we have come to the 
point where the qualities women would 
bring into politics are just those which it 
8 certain political conditions demand. A 
mere enumeration should prove enough. 

Politics are weak and needy to-day not 
on their practical but on their moral side. 
We are deliberately shutting out of our 
political body the greatest moral force in 
the world, 

Politics, we are told, are coming, if they 
have not quite come, to be ruled by the 
commercial spirit. We are refusing, by 
every vote against the woman’s ballot, to 
accept the remedy. 

Politics are menaced by a lack of 
studiousness into political principles and 
methods of government. To-day the 
great body of American women is furnish- 
'ng the most active and earnest students, 
iN women’s clubs, of governmental ques- 
ons, 

The danger to our country to-day is 
that the safe standard of peace and comity 
With the whole world will be deserted 
im an inconceivable furor for cheap 
ational glory. It has been well said 
that there are two classes that are for 
Peace: (1) The veteran soldiers, who 
learned with the brave Gen. W. T. Sher- 
Man that ‘‘war is hell,’ and (2) women, 
Who have faced death in giving birth to 
men and who know the value of human 
life. We need the peace vote, bravest as 
It is of all votes. 

he great rising questions of public 
concern to-day are moral, educational, 
charitable, reformatory. ‘In scores of 
Ways we have called women to service in 
the application of the laws we have tried 

frame for these ends, and, in doing so, 
We have forced from ourselves the confes- 


sion that she is our equal in determining 
the course we shall take. 

These are the questions and conditions 
we face. But we are told we are held 
back from voting our conviction by a vote 
taken by the people of the State under 
the referendum so-called. On the surface 
that vote was adverse to municipal suf- 
frage for women. But it was at best but 
an expression of opinion. It bound the 
State to no action, and, obversely, it 
could hold the State back from none. Its 
value, if it should have any, would be to 
give the legislators a better insight into 
the thought of men and women; and we 
should be superficial legislators if we 
only glanced at the footings, took no 
thought of the conditions under which the 
vote was taken, and made no analysis of 
the vote itself. It condemns the pro- 
moters of the referendum scheme that 
they make no further study of the vote, 
to discover that it served its intended 
purpose, to defeat the cause they hate. 

The referendum was novel in the his- 
tory of the world, because it submitted no 
real issue. Its promoters were not willing 
to risk a vital question to a vote which 
should be binding. They submitted an 
abstraction. The vote must be meaning- 
less. It was so regarded, and people 
estimated it for just what it was worth, 
with the result that two-thirds of the men 
of the State and nineteen-twentieths of the 
women failed to record themselves. 

There was no adequate discussion of 
the question before the people. Whole 
counties, vast sections of the State, were 
absolutely untouched by the advocates of 
the cause on one side, and it was not fairly 
and impartially submitted by the other. 
No jury ever before approached the set- 
tlement of a question with so incomplete 
and so partial a presentation of the case. 
Nevertheless, the vote established some 
facts which are of interest, and deserve 
our thought. 

After such an incomplete presentation 
of the case, it was only astonishing that 
such numbers of men came to the polls 
and expressed their sentiment in favor of 
the suffrage. As we awaited on election 
night the returns from our towns where 
not a suffrage advocate had entered, 
where not an argument had been made 
and where only the poster appeal to vote 
‘‘No”’ had come to influence the voters, 
we were amazed that thousands of men had 
given their unasked votes for women’s 
municipal rights. In my own county, 
seven towns out of twenty-six gave a 
majority for suffrage, and another was 
tied, making practically a third of the 
towns in its favor. It indicated the solid 
foundation upon which a fitting appeal to 
the conscience and judgment of Massa- 
chusetts voters will at no distant day 
build up the majority for the final settle- 
ment of this issue. 

The vote of the cities is even more en- 
lightening. It indicates, first of all, that 
even here, where the presence of those 
forces which are against moral progress is 
strongest, a third of the men who voted on 
this question favored the giving of muni- 
cipal suffrage to women. It shows further 
that the strongholds of intelligent labor- 
ing men are the strongholds of universal 
suffrage. Where do you find the largest 
proportion of men voting ‘‘Yes’’ on this 
proposition? What city in all the Com- 
monwealth do you expect to find casting 
the largest proportion of the male vote on 
the affirmative side? The great manufac- 
turing city of Lynn, with its thousands of 
intelligent, independent workingmen is 
the banner city of the Commonwealth. 
Here forty-one men out of every hundred 
who voted are recorded ‘“Yes.’’ I am 
told there was no peculiar agitation in 
favor of this cause in that city. The 
voters, unsolicited by any advocate of 
wider suffrage, went to the polls and 41 
out of 100 declared themselves for equal 
rights. A change of ten votes in one 
hundred, of one vote in ten, would have 
placed the city of Lynn on record in favor 
of suffrage for women. Lynn was closely 
joined in this proportion by other manu- 
facturing cities, peculiarly those where 
the average intelligence of the factory 
workers and their greater familiarity with 
American institutions give their votes 
the greater significance. 

The vote shows that the greatest 
strength of suffrage was with what is 
loosely called the middle class. It suf- 
fered in those sections of cities where 
moral causes meet their worst defeats. It 
suffered much in wards and towns where 
conservatism rules, where wealth restrains, 
where fashion finds its worshippers. It 
developed surprising strength in the com- 
munities where an intelligent, progressive 
spirit is dominant among the wage-earn- 
ers. So has it been with every forward 
step. So has every extension of human 
rights found favor. So have at last the 
forces of pride and privilege on the one 
hand, and of degradation on the other, 
been driven from their position by the 
awakening of the sense of justice and 
right in the common people. Peculiarly 
true is it of the movement for universal 
suffrage that it has acquired its strength 
for every advance in just such places, 
among just such men, as this vote shows 
are coming to view this forward step 
aright. They are proving true these 
words recently spoken by John Graham 
Brooks, a student of industrial conditions 
and questions: 

‘We have had landlords’ politics, busi- 
ness men’s politics, and laborers’ politics; 
and now in America, where there are 
these vast laboring interests, are they 
going to say to the women, as others 
formerly said to the working men, ‘Oh, let 
us do your politics for you’? The princi- 
ple has been won in this world that no 
group is competent to do the politics for 
any other group or class.”’ 

One other thing the vote of last fall 
established. It set up the appeal of 
22,204 persons in this State, qualified for 
suffrage, asking for suffrage even in a 
most indirect and to them unsatisfactory 
way. It revealed to the Massachusetts 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


GRANDMA’S DRAWER. 





It was a rainy Saturday. Bertha was 
helping grandma arrange the drawer in 
her sewing-table; and that was such de- 
lightful work, because everything in 
grandma's drawer had a story. 

There were little heart shaped pincush- 
ions, made out of flowered silk, which 
grandma’s schoolmates gave her long ago; 
and she had some funny anecdote about 
each of the little girls that made them. 

Then there were queer outline portraits 
cut out of black paper, and rings and 
ribbons, and a handkerchief with two 
doves drawn in the corner, which grand- 
ma carried once at a wedding. 

“Oh, what cunning red shoes!’ cried 
Bertha, pulling a little pair out of the 
corner. 

“I remember the day they were made,” 
said grandma, looking at them through 
her glasses. ‘There was no shoe store 
near us, and old Preserved White used to 
go from house to house making shoes 
for the neighbors. When he came to our 
house, he took out of his box a piece of 
red morocco and a piece of black, and 
asked my mother which she would have 
for my shoes. How pleased I was when 
she chose the red! 

‘*I remember the first time that I wore 
them, too. My father and mother took 
me with them on a journey. We travelled 
in our own carriage, and stopped at the 
neat little taverns along the way. One 
day we visited the governor, and I wore 
my new shoes and a dress of cream- 
colored Canton crépe, 

“T was very much afraid of the gov- 
ernor, and afraid, too, that I should slide 
out of the great slippery chair, with a 
horsehair cover, where I sat, dangling my 
little red shoes. So I was very glad when 
his little girl said to me, ‘Come up stairs, 
and [ will show you my ‘winky doll.’ ”’ 

“We went up the long stairs and into 
little Clarissa’s room. She opened the 
great mahogany wardrobe, and took out a 
sweet-smelling box, and out of the box 
such a wonderful doll! 

“You would not think much of it, I sup- 
pose; but I had never seen or heard any- 
thing like it before, and when it snapped 
open its black eyes and stared straight at 
me, I could hardly believe it was not alive. 
I think I was never so proud in my life as 
when little Clarissa actually laid in my 
own lap that beautiful ‘winky doll! 

“The next year my little friend came 
with her parents to our country home; 
and, while they were with us, such a 
funny thing happened. 

‘It was when they had just arrived, and 
we were sitting in the best parlor, looking 
very prim and dignified; that was the 
fashion then. The grown folks were talk- 
ing slowly and gravely, while we children 
sat as still as two little statues, when we 
heard a queer noise in the hall. 

‘*You see my father kept several hun- 
dred sheep; and that spring had been cold 
and stormy. so that six little lambs lost 
their mothers. We took them into the 
warm kitchen, and fed and petted them a 
great deal, they were such helpless little 
things. 

“But, when they grew big, they were 
very troublesome; for they remembered 
how well they had been treated in the 
house, and they used to run in at the 
open door whenever they had a chance. 
So we had to turn them outin the pasture 
with the other sheep. 

‘Now it happened on the very day the 
stately governor came to see us that our 
unruly pets got loose in some way, and all 
came trotting toward the house. Clatter, 
clatter, went their little hoofs up the 
front steps and through the long entry, 
till they reached the parlor door; and 
there they all stood still for a minute, 
with such a comical look of surprise, and 
then they scampered away, pell-mell. 

“We children giggled; but the governor 
was a gentleman of the old school. He 
never smiled, and went on talking politics 
as if it had been a very common thing for 
a flock of sheep to go racing through a 
parlor. 

“What a pleasant visit it was! while 
little Clarissa and I wandered all over the 
farm, trying all the wild playthings that 
country children can find in the woods 
and fields. I am sure that we enjoyed 
them more than all the ‘winky dolls’ and 
fine red shoes in the world.’’— Youth's 
Companion. 


‘ 
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HUMOROUS. 


“What is it that causes the saltness of 
the ocean?’ asked a teacher. ‘It is the 
codfish,” said a little girl. 

Mamma (as she is serving the pie at the 
table)—What is an improper fraction, 
Johnny? Johnny—Anything less than a 
quarter, mamma. 

Miss Wallop (the teacher)—Tommy, did 
I see you whispering with the boy next 
you just now? Tommy —No, ma’am. 
Your back was turned. 


Overheard in the nursery: ‘Don’t lie on 


your back, Freddie; it will make you 
dream.”’ “All right, mamma, I'll lie on 
my edge.’’—Art in Advertising. 

Young Man—I wish your opinion, sir, 
as to whether your daughter would make 
me a good wife? Lawyer—No, sir. She 
would not. Five dollars, please.— Boston 
Bulletin. 


About Right. ‘What did the minister 
preach about?” asked a lady of her little 
son, who had attended church. ‘He 
preached about two hours, ma,” said the 
small hopeful.—Galveston News. 


Entering the house of one of his congre- 
gation, Rowland Hill saw a child on a 
rocking-horse. ‘‘Dear me!’’ exclaimed the 
aged minister: “how wondrously like 
some Christians! There is motion, but no 
progress.” 


Misunderstood. He—I hear you at- 
tended the Handel and Haydn perfor- 
mances. Were you present at the ‘Crea- 
tion?” She (indignantly)—I suppose you 
will next want to know if I sailed in 
Noah’s ark?—Boston Beacon. 


A student at a medical college was under 
examination. The instructor asked him: 
“Of what cause, specifically, did the peo- 
ple die who lost their lives at the destruc- 
tion of Herculaneum and Pompeii?” ‘‘I 
think they died of an eruption, sir,’’ an- 
swered the student. 


The principal of a school asked a bright- 
eyed boy the meaning of Evacuation Day, 
which was being celebrated. Bright-eyes, 
beaming with pride at being brought into 
notice, arose and called out ina clear tone: 
“It is the day the doctors come to the 
school to vaccinate the boys.’’— Youth's 
Companion. 





DO NOT DO THIS. 

Do not be induced to buy any other if 
you have made up your mind to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Remember that 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures when others 
fail. Do not give up in despair because 
other medicines have failed to help you. 
Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla faithfully and 
you may reasonably expect to be cured, 

Hoop’s PILLs are purely vegetable, care- 
fully prepared from the best ingredients. 
25c. 








EDUCATIONAL. 





Preparation to 
Enter College on 
Certificate at 


Stevens’ School for Girls, 
New Gloucester, Maine. 


French and German spoken. A pleasant 
home. Special advantages in elocution, 
and the Literature of the English, French, 
German and Latin Languages, also in 
Music and Art. 





WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


ALLEN BROTHERS. 


Family School. BothSexes. Unsectarian. 
Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, 
Business and a useful life. 

Forty-third Year began Wednesday, 
September 18th, 1895. 

Catalogue of ALLEN BROTHERS, 


West Newton, Mass. 


The Allen Gymnasium 


—AND— 


TURKISH BATHS. 


Water Cure Department and Massage. 
42 to 56 St. Botolph St., Boston. 
Open from 9 A. M. to 6 P. M. Daily, except 
Holidays and Sundays. 


MARY E. ALLEN. 


MRS. HAILMANN’S 


Training School for Kindergartners 
AND PRIMARY TEACHERS, 
(Formerly at La Porte, Ind.) 

Has been re-opened at Washington, D. C. 
Wednesday, September 18, 1895. 
EUDORA L. HAILMANN, 


The Cairo, Washington, D. C. 











WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwarRTHMORE 

PENN. Opened gth month, goth, 1895. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive srounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES De 
GARMO. Ph. D., President. 











Have you seen Mary Traffarn 
Whitney’s 


FAMILYCULTURE? 


A 12-page monthly devoted to a study of the science 
of human life, and to maintain the ‘‘right of every 
child to be well born.” 


MARRIAGE. HEREDITY. ENVIRON- 
MENT. PRENATAL CULTURE. 


For sample copy send five cents in stamps to 


FAMILYCULTURE, 
381 Dorchester Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Mention Woman’s Journal. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Poems of the Farm Collected and illustrated by 
ALFRED R. EAstMAN Over 8o illustrations. 
Size 7%4x9%4 inches Cloth Gilt edges Boxed $2.50 

Old Boston Reproductions of etchings in half-tones 
os —. buildings Fn descriptive \ B 

ENRY R. BLANEY Size x 94 loth Gi 
Edges Boxed $2.50 re SeS 


Essie A Romance in Rhyme, by LaurA DAYTON 
FESSENDEN Illustrated by J. H. VANDERPOEL 
Cloth $1.50 

On Winds of Fancy Blown Original verse and 
illustrations by MARY YALE SHAPLEIGH Ele 
gantly illustrated in half-tone with fac-simile let- 
— Size7xginches Cloth Gilt Edges Boxed 

2.00 


NEW EDITION PRICE REDUCED 


The New England Country Text and illustra- 
tions by CLIFTON JOHNSON Containing over 
One Hundred views of New England Scenery and 
Life Size7x9%4 inches Cloth Gilt Top Price 
$2.00 

Aunt Billy By ALyn Yargs Kern, author of “A 
Hilltop Summer’ “A Spinster's Leaflets,” etc. 
Cloth $1.25 

Two Years on the Alabama By Lieut. ArTHUR 
SINCLAIR Confederate States Navy With 32 
Portraits and Illustrations Cloth Price $3.00 

Whiffs from Wild Meadows By SAM WALTER 
Foss, author of ‘Back Country Poems’ With 
forty illustrations Cloth $1.50 

Back Country Poems By SAM WaLTER Foss 
Illustrated by Bridgman New Edition Cloth $1.50 

FOR SWEETHEART OR FRIEND 

Because | Love You A Choice Collection of Love 
Poems Edited by ANNA E. MAck New Edition 
Cloth White and Gold Boxed Price $1.50 

Notes from Gray Nunnery By Mrs. J. S. HAL- 
LocK Illustrated with half-tone vignettes Cloth 





1.25 


DECISIVE EVENTS_IN AMERICAN HIS- 
TORY 


The Campaign of Trenton 1776-7 By SAMURL 
ADAMS DRAKE, author of “Our Colonial Homes”’ 
Cloth 50 cents 

NEW “OLIVER OPTIC” VOLUMES. 
The Blue and the Gray—on Land 
A Lieutenant at Eighteen By OLIVER Optic 


Blue and Gray Cloth Gold Dies Illustrated 
Price $1.50 
ALL-OVER THE WORLD LIBRARY 
Third Series 
Half Round the World By OLiver Optic Cloth 
Illustrated Price $1.25 
NEW VOLUME IN THE “START-IN- 
LIFE SERIES” 
The Lottery Ticket By J. T. Trowsripce 
Eight Full-page illustrations Price $1.00 
WAR OF 1812 BOOKS 
The Boy Officers of 1812 By Everett T. Tom- 
LINSON Illustrated $1.50 
The Watch Fires of 76 By SAMUEL ADAMS 
DRAKE, author of “Our Colonial Homes,” etc 
Cloth 50 Illustrations $1.25 
THE HAZLEWOOD STORIES 
**Little Daughter’’) By Grace Le BARON, author 
of “Little iss Faith’ Cloth Illustrated 75 cents 
BY THE AUTHOR OP “LITTLE PRUDY” 
Kyste Denies A Golden Girl By Sorniz May 
Making third volume in “Little Prudy’s Children’’ 
Illustrated Price 75 cents 
THE SILVER GATE SERIES 
Vegas Matter Kirke By PENN SHIRLEY, author 
i 


of “Little Miss Weezy Series” Illustrated Price 
75 cents 


(Other volumes in preparation) 





Any of the above sent, prepaid, on receipt of price 
Our Illustrated Catalogue sent free 


LEt AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


PASSENGER STATION, CAUSEWAY STREET. 
Trains leave Boston via 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


FOR 
Fitchburg, North Adams, Williamstown, Troy, 
Albany, Saratoga, Utica, Binghamton, Hornells- 
ville, Elmira, Syracuse, Rochester, Watertown, 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Detroit 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis an 
points 


West, Southwest, and Northwest. 


Mail and Passenger. 
6.45 A, M, Mail and Passens 
M Dar Express. Parlor cars Boston 
" « to Troy and Saratoga. 


Accommodations 





Sundays only. 
» for Troy and Albany. 


i. 0A M. Passenger accommodation. 


Daily. Fast Express. 

e Sleeping cars Boston to Chicago 
via Cleveland and Boston to St. 
Louis via Niagaic Falls and De- 
troit, and Boston to Chicago via 
Binghamton. 


Pacific Express. 
7.00 P. M. Sleeping cars Boston to Chicago 
via Niagara Falls and Detroit. 
Lowest Rate of Fares Guaranteed. 

Superb equipment, excellent train service, fast 
time and courteousemployees. . : 

For additional train service from Boston to Fitch- 
burg and intermediate stations, see local time tables, 
which can be obtained at any railroad ticket office 
and all hotels in Boston. 

For maps, through time tables, rates of fare, parlor 
and sleeping car accommodations, or further infor- 
mation, apply at Company’s office, 250 Washington 
Street, or at ticket office, passenger station, Cause- 
way Street, Boston. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 

July 1st, 1895. 


BAIRD & MASON 


REAL ESTATE and RENTAL AGENTS. 
Money Loaned for Investors on the Best Farm Security. 


We have been in the Loan Business for eight years, 
and have never madea bad loan. If you have money 
to loan in Eastern Kansas write to us. Reference, 
Eureka BANK. Office, EUREKA, GREENWOOD 
COUNTY, Kansas. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 

















MOTHER 
AND BABE. 
Animportant book, by 
Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 
for expectant mothers. A 


booklet of pages sent free. 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly 


114% Sth Ave., N.Y. 
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LUCY STONE'S PORTRAIT. 


In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and permanent preservation, a 
likeness, enlarged from her latest photo- 
graph, taken in 1892, has been prepared 
by the heliotype process. 
the proprietors of Tuk WoMAN’sS JOURNAL 


This portrait 


offer to the public on the following favor- 
able terms: 
$1.00. 


2. For one new subscriber one year on 


1. For cash, on receipt of 


trial, the picture will be sent gratis, 
postpaid, by mail, on application, on 
receipt of $1.50 
> ___ ——_ 


STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING. 


The stockholders of the Proprietors of 
the Woman’s JourNAL will hold their 
annual meeting at 3 Park Street, Boston, 
on Monday, March 30, at 11 A. M. 

JuniA WARD Howe, Pres. 

CATHARINE WILDE, Clerk. 
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ILLINOIS ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Twenty-third Annual Convention of 
the Illinois Equal Suffrage Association will 
be held in Harvey, May 6, 7, and 8, 1896. 
Noted speakers have been engaged, and an 
enthusiastic meeting is expected. 

Each local society is invited to send four 
delegates. Send names of those who wish 
entertainment to Mrs. Estella Searight, Har- 
vey, Ill. Mary E. Houmrs, President. 

Pror. RENA MIcHAELs Arcutson, Sec’y. 
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SUFFRAGE DEBATE IN LEGISLATURE. 


The decisive vote in the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives last Monday 
afternoon, to refer the woman suffrage 
Constitutional Amendment ,to the next 
Legislature, was a drawn battle, not a 
defeat. The friends of woman suffrage 
were a majority of the committee that 
reported a postponement, and may have 
been a majority of the House, since our 
friends were divided in opinion as to the 
wisdom of submitting an amendment this 
year. It will be noticed that with the 
exception of Mr. Thurston, the whole dis- 
cussion pro and con was by suffragists. 

Much ado has been made by the oppo- 
nents of woman suffrage about the refusal 
of the House to take the yeas and nays on 
the vote to refer to the next Legislature, 
But that refusal was made by two parties 
—the suffragists who, like Representatives 
Boutwell and McCarthy, opposed the sub- 
mission of the amendment this year as 
untimely, and the opponents of suffrage 
who oppose its submission at any time. 
It is just as well that the yeas and nays 
were not ordered, since they would have 
given an exaggerated view of the anti- 
suffrage strength, and would have placed 
many friends of woman suffrage on record 
as seeming opponents. 

The vote last Monday was only a skir- 
mish. The real battle will take place in 
the House next ‘Tuesday afternoon, 
March 31, at 2.30 o'clock, on the bill to 
grant women license suffrage, favorably 
reported by the Committee on Election 
Laws. This vote will be immediately fol- 
lowed by action on the Municipal Woman 
Suffrage bill, also favorably reported by 
the same committee. 

The suffragists of the State owe special 
thanks to Senator Barker and Representa- 
tives Parsons and St. John for their 
minority report in favor of the Consti- 
tutional Amendment, and to the speak- 
ers on the right side in the debate, of 
which we give to-day an extended sum- 
mary. We mail a marked copy of the 
debate to every member, and invite a 
careful perusal, in advance of the license 
suffrage debate next Tuesday. UH. B. B. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY. 








The Fortnightly last Tuesday was of 
even more than usual interest. There was 
a large attendance. Mrs. Livermore pre- 
sided. Vocal music was contributed by 
Misses Clara and Sophia Wallenthil, and 
by Mis« Pratt. Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows 
and Miss Elizabeth C. Putnam spoke on 
“State Care of Dependent and Delinquent 
Children.” It was a surprise to most of 
those present to learn that there are in 
the United States 96,000 feeble-minded 
persons and between 40,000 and 50,000 deaf 
mutes. Mr. Birtwell, of the Children’s 
Aid Society, who was in the audience, 
was called upon, and gave an account of 
the society’s work. Mrs. Barrows and Miss 
Putnam were obliged to leave before the 
close of the meeting, but Mr. Birtwell 
stayed, and was kept busy till 5.30 P. M. 
answering eager questions from jnterested 
women. All agreed that it had been a 
delightful afternoon. 

§. Mrs. Mary Clarke Smith exhibited some 








| He says: 


| 
| 


| 





picturesque ‘*‘wheels,’’ a novel device for 
raising money for the suffrage cause by 
ten-cent contributions. 
Refreshments and 
followed the meeting. 


a social half-hour 


-_-- 
MR. SAUNDERS DISGUSTED. 

Mr. Charles R. Saunders, secretary of 
the late Man Suffrage Association, writes 
a very angry letter to the Boston Daily 
Journal, denouncing the majority of the 


Committee on Election Laws for reporting | 


in favor of municipal woman suffrage. 
‘In the entire legislative annals 
of Massachusetts, I doubt if there is 
another instance of such contemptuous 
disregard of the will of the people;’’ and 


| he further intimates that if any member 
votes for equal suffrage after the so-called | 
| of yesterday's debate in Parliament would 


referendum of last fall, it will be 
outrage on popular government.” 
Mr. Saunders seems to think it is wholly 


“an 


one way after the popular vote has gone 
another. There is conspicuous precedent 
for it, and that in a matter upon which 
Mr. Saunders’ party particularly prides 
itself. After the war, amendments pro- 
posing to extend suffrage to colored men 
were submitted to popular vote in a 
number of the Northern States. ‘The 
amendment was defeated in every State 
where it was submitted, even in radical 
Kansas. Soon after, Congress submitted 
to the State Legislatures an amendment 
to the National Constitution enfranchis- 
ing the Negro; and it was ratified by the 
Legislatures of the very States where the 
popular vote had just declared that a 
black skin ought to debar a man from the 
ballot-box. 

Does Mr. Saunders consider that every 
legislator committed an ‘‘outrage on pop- 
ular government’? who voted for the en- 
franchisement of the Negro after his con- 
stituents had voted against it? Does he 
hold that, in abolishing the color line in 
suffrage, the Republican party abolished 
representative government, and ‘‘substi- 
tuted in its place an irresponsible oligar- 
chy, assuming to correct the people in 
their judgment, and decreeing laws re- 
gardless of their wishes’’? Does he hold 
that every member of a Legislature who 
voted in favor of equal rights for colored 
men showed that he “lacked the funda- 
mental cenception of the duty of a repre- 
sentative to his constituents,’ and ought 
to have been defeated for re-election in 
consequence? It did not so happen. The 
men who voted in accordance with their 
own sense of justice are proud of it to- 
day, and those who deferred to the color 
prejudice of their constituents are ashamed 
of it. Legislators are sometimes justified 
in being leaders of public opinion, instead 
of being invariably led by it. 

Moreover, the majority of the constit- 
uents of our present Legislature have not 
voted against municipal suffrage for 
women. Less than a third of the men 
entitled to register and vote in Massachu- 
setts voted against suffrage last fall. And 
this result was obtained after unprece- 
dented efforts on the part of the Man 
Suffrage Association to bring every op- 
ponent to the polls. Two-thirds of the 
men in Massachusetts either favor woman 
suffrage or do not object to it. 

It may be said that the question must 
be decided by the majority of those who 
expressed themselves upon it. But to 
say this is to fall from Scylla into Charyb- 
dis; for, in that case, how about the vote 
of the women? For twenty years before 
the mock referendum, the opponents had 
been declaring that the question ought to 
be decided by the wishes of the women 
themselves. In every representative dis- 
trict in the State, the women voted in the 
affirmative more than ten to one. In the 
whole State their vote was in the aftirma- 
tive twenty-five to one. But nothing can 
equal the ‘contemptuous disregard”’ which 
Mr. Saunders shows for the wishes of the 
women who expressed themselves on the 
question. In all his estimates of the vote, 
he ignores the 22,204 women who voted 
for suffrage as if they had never existed. 

Finally, does Mr. Saunders for a mo- 
ment suppose that Mr. Francis C. Lowell, 
and other members who are earnestly and 
conscientiously opposed to woman suf- 
frage, would have turned around and sup- 
ported it, if the mock vote of last fall had 
gone in its favor? If not, why should 
he demand that members who conscien- 
tiously believe in it should make a report 
contrary to their convictions? 

The majority of the Committee on Elec- 
tion Laws deserve. not only the gratitude 
of women, but the respect of all honest 
men for their moral courage. As HR 

-_°o-- 


THE ARMENIAN RELIEF FUND. 





Money for the relief of the Armenian 
sufferers can be sent either to Brown Bros. 
& Co., 50 State Street, Boston, to be dis- 
pensed by Miss Barton and the Red Cross; 
or to Mr. F. H. Wiggin, 1 Somerset Street, 
Boston, treasurer of the American Board 


of Foreign Missions, to be dispensed by the | 





; i | imposed on their sex by the Code. 
unprecedented for the legislative vote to go | 





American missionaries now on the field; 
or to Rev. S. J. Barrows, editor of the 
Christian Register, 141 Franklin Street, 
Boston, to be sent to Dr. Grace Kimball, 
at Van, through the British consul there. 

Money sent through any of these chan- 
nels will be transmitted safely. 


—-—- 


THE VICTORY IN FRANCE. 


Few persons realize what an amount of 


distress and injustice has been brought to 
an end by the bill just passed in France, 
giving married women the control of their 
own earnings. Commenting upon it, Le 
Temps says : 


Probably few women in France read the | 


Official Journal. They do as well to let it 


to reproach them for it. But the reading 
be instructive and comforting to women 
who lament the condition of inferiority 


terday a law was adopted consisting of 
seven articles, the result of which is to 
give married women the right to dispose 
of their own earnings. It took four years 
to obtain this measure, which seems so 
simple. 

Up to the present time, a wife had no 
right, without her husband’s consent, to 
receive the earnings of her own labor and 
dispose of them as she chose, So that, in 
a family where the wife was hard-working 
and thrifty, what she earned and saved 
did not belong to her at any moment; her 
husband, even if idle and dissolute, had 
a right to take her legitimate earnings and 
spend them according to his fancy. It 
was a monstrous injustice. It was one of 
the excesses of marital authority, as con- 
ceived by the old Romans, But common 


sense revolted against it in vain. The 
ancient legal injustice still lasted. What 


the Romans built is hard to destroy. 

The proposed change had reason on its 
side, but it was necessary to win over 
Parliament and public opinion. A woman 
with a large heart and a great power of 
initiative, Mme. Jeanne Schmahl, editor 
of the Avant Courrivre, began, a few years 
ago, a campaign at once very persistent 
and very prudent. She limited her efforts 
to the achievement of a single reform, a 
reform seemingly small, but definite and 
logical. Seconded by M. Schmahl, she 
succeeded in overcoming the opposition of 
indifference and inertia. In the Chamber 
of Deputies, M. Goirand and M, Jourdan 
(of la Lozere) gave their valuable aid. 
May we add that we have often told our 
readers how just the reform in question 
seemed to us to be, and how much credit 
Parliament would do itself by incorporat- 
ing in our laws this just principle and this 
mitigation of over-harsh traditions? 

Yesterday, the Chamber of Deputies 
passed, without debate, the bill giving a 
married woman the right to control her 
own hard earnings. Five or six minutes 
sufficed to carry the reform, It passed 
unnoticed, amid a buzz of private con- 
versations. This law, which effects almost 
a revolution, which shakes the edifice 
reared by the jurists, and raises in the 
air a dust from the Forum, attracted no 
more attention than if it had been some 
project of merely local interest. There 
was not the slightest discussion over it. 
The question seemed to interest, at the 
outside, not more than a dozen persons in 
the Chamber. Moreover, except the Ofj- 
cial Journal, that dull retreat into which 
no one ventures, not a newspaper men- 
tioned the passage of the law. If it had 
been a question of scandals, accusations, 
invectives and a row, the House would 
have been attentive, and the reports in 
the newspapers would not have omitted a 
single insult. In that respect, the papers 
are only the mirror of public opinion, 
which is alone responsible for its own 
frivolity and ferocity. But this indiffer- 
ence to things really important and inter- 
esting, this complaisant and stupid atten- 
tion granted only to noise, these are 
characteristic symptoms showing the con- 
dition of public opinion. 


Mme. Schmahl says ina private letter to 
Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell: 


PARIS, Fes, 29, 1896. 

Dear Dr. Blackwell: 1 trust you will 
pardon my long silence. One only dares 
to behave thus to those persons who are 
too wise to be offended when some great 
work is on hand. The Avant Courrivre is, 
indeed, a great work, and the last two 
months have been about the most laborious 
of my life. My husband and I have worked 
hard, and the victory is ours! It is vic- 
tory, dear, dear Doctor, for our Married 
Women’s Earnings Bill passed the Chambre 
des Députés on Thursday, the 27th. When 
our Deputy, M. Goirand, asked for a vote of 
urgence, the Minister of Justice rose and 
declared that the Cabinet was in favor of 
this being accorded. This is the first time 
in French history that a woman has been 
otlicially backed by the Government in 
defending women’s rights. 

The seven articles of our law were read 
in the midst of deep silence, and tears ran 
down my face as I listened to the familiar 
words ; and when, after reading the last, 
and waiting for any objeétion that might 
be made, and hearing none, M. Buison, 
the President of the French Chambre, 
said, in a loud voice ‘‘Adopté,”’ I felt such 
a sensation of peace as I never have expe- 
rienced; but I shook so that I was obliged 
to go home and go to bed. It was an 
immense reaction... I am only now begin- 
ning to feel the joy of it. 

It has been such hard work! Now Iam 
doing the pleasant part, which takes 
time, too, the thanking people who have 
helped—nearly all men. The men have 
been splendid... for it has aroused a 
spirit of chivalry, and some journalists, 
“who came to jeer, have remained to 
bless,’’ and so | have gained many friends 
to the cause of women’s right. = 


, tit) promoting its circulation. 
alone, and we have not the slightest wish | 


|of Fifth month, 1726, bought 250 acres | 





' IN MEMORIAM. 





HIRAM CORSON. 

The venerable Dr. Hiram Corson, the 
oldest medical practitioner in the United 
States, distinguished by his energy, in- 
telligence, and progressive scientific 
spirit, died at his home at Plymouth 
Meeting, Pa., on the 4th inst., after a 
gradual decline of strength for some 
months. He was in his ninety-second 
year. 
profession only a year ago, having de- 
voted sixty-seven years to it. 

Dr. Corson was a Friend, strongly at- 
tached to the principles of the Society. 


He abandoned the practice of his | 





He had been for many years a reader 
of the JoURNAL, and was interested in | 
He was born 
in Plymouth Township, Montgomery 
County, Tenth month, 8, 1804. He be 


| longed to a family which traces its de- | 
| scent 
Yes- | 


from the Huguenots. Benjamin | 
Corson, of Staten Island, on the 19th | 





of land half a mile below the present 


Addisville, Bucks County, for £300, 
This was the original home of the 


family in Bucks County, and remained in 
its hands until 1823. Benjamin Corson 
was the great-grandfather of Joseph | 
Corson, a merchant farmer who, in 1786, | 
located near Plymouth Meeting. The | 
latter married Hannah, daughter of Wil- 
liam Dickinson, whose ancestor, Walter 
Dickinson, of the Church of England, re- 
ceived a patent for 420 acres of land on 
the Patapsco River, Maryland, in 1658. 
From this ancestor descended William 
Dickinson, who became a Friend, moved 
to Pennsylvania, and settled at Plymouth 
Meeting shortly after Penn founded his 
colony in 1683. He was the great-grand- 
father of Hannah Dickinson, who married 
Joseph Corson, and was the mother of 
Dr. Hiram Corson. 

Dr. Hiram Corson was the fifth son of 
Joseph and Hannah Corson, and at his 
mother’s death he was left, a small boy, to 
the care of a father immersed in business, 
but mainly to two elder sisters, Mary and 
Sarah, the former of whom afterward 
married Thomas Adamson and the latter 
Thomas Read. Having a much older 
brother, Alan, who soon after engaged in 
teaching, these younger ones had the best 
opportunity, short of a collegiate course, 
of receiving a good academic education. 

After a plain and moderate education in 
the Friends’ school at Plymouth Meeting, 
and in Philadelphia, when 22 years of age 
he began the study of medicine, and in 
1828 graduated from the University of 
Pennsylvania. Soon afterwards he erect- 
ed a residence near Plymouth Friends’ 
Meeting, where he resided until his death, 
and for more than half a century enjoyed 
an exceptionally large practice. His 
prominence in his profession was due to 
his independence and progressive methods. ‘ 
He was among the first to insist upon the 
admission of women to the profession, 
and his niece, Dr. Adamson (Dr. Dolley), 
was one of the earliest women who 
entered it. His efforts to secure women 
physicians a standing in the medical 
societies, and to have them appointed to 
the charge of women patients in the in- 
sane hospitals, occupied him during many 
years, and have been, in Pennsylvania and 
other States, largely successful. He early 
opposed the use of alcohol, and almost 
banished it from his materia medica. He 
was the champion of temperance at home, 
and frequently introduced the subject at 
State and national medical societies. He 
was the author of numerous papers on 
scarlet fever and diphtheria, and very early 
permitted the use of cold water and ice by 
his patients, in eruptive diseases, when 
such treatment was regarded as impos- 
sible. Remarkable physical energy and 
mental activity characterized him. He 
wrote many papers on medical subjects, 
and on social questions. 

Dr. Corson’s last appearance in public 
was on June 5, 1895, at a meeting of the 
Montgomery County Medical Society. 
On that occasion, referring to his: long 
career as a practitioner, he said that one 
of his present patients was a child whose 
mother, grandmother, and great-grand- 
mother be attended professionally, being 
present at the birth of three of the repre- 
sentatives of four generations. 

His wife, who died before him, was 
the daughter of Edward Foulke, of Gwy- 
nedd, and a descendent of Edward Foulke, 
one of the Welsh settlers of that town- 
ship in 1698. 

The funeral took place from his pictur- 
esque old home, which he built over half 
a century ago on the brow of an eminence 
commanding a fine view, which he named 
“Maple Hill.”’ The services were simple, 
after the manner of the Friends, and were 
attended by many physicians from Norris- 
town, Philadelphia and the surrounding 
country, as well as by many Friends. The 
only flowers were red roses and violets. 

Mary Grew said: “Our friend is not 
here—he is risen. Surely we do not 
mourn for one whose life was so richly 
rounded, who had lived till he had filled 
nine decades of mortal life. Looking 








a 
back over the life of our friend, we cannot 
but give God thanks that he lived. How 
full of goodness was that life, giving him. 
self zealously, not to the work that the 
world praises, but taking part with up. 
popular sides! The honor we can begt 
pay him is to take into our hearts the 
lesson of his life; to strive to make the 
world better. He left the world better 
because he had lived init. Let us so live 
that it may be true of us, as we can truly 
say of him: ‘He has fought the good 
fight; he was faithful to the end,’ ” 

Mrs. 8. L. Oberholtzer, of Tioga, read 
an original tribute in verse. 


-_-- 


NOTES AND NEWS. 








The Lyceum, of Shelburne, Mass., re. 
cently held a debate on woman suffrage, 
which was decided in the affirmative, 

License Suffrage for Women next Tues. 
day afternoon at 2.30 in Massachusetts 
House of Representatives; also immedi. 
ately afterwards Municipal Suffrage for 
Women will be considered. 

The second annual Elizabeth Taylor 
Dow rhetorical contest took place at Dow 
Academy, Franconia, N. H., last week, 
The first prize of $50 was won by Eliza- 
beth A. Parker; the second, of $25, by 
W. A. Thompson; the third, of $10 by 
Emma M. Parker. 

“IT never felt better in my life,” said 
General Neal Dow, of Portland, Me., when 
congratulated by friends on having reached 
the great age of ninety-two, on March 20, 
General Dow received many friends, and 
had congratulatory telegrams and letters 
from all over this country and England, 
Frances E, Willard voiced the sentiments 
of the W. C. T. U., Lady Somerset sent 
him the greetings of friends in England, 
old army comrades congratulated him, 
and Rey. Dr. F, E. Clark wired a friendly 
message in the name of the Society of 
Christian Endeavor, 





CURES THE TIRED FEELING. 





Cambridgeport, Mass., March 6, 1896, 
My wife and myself have taken Hood's 
Sarsaparilla and Hood’s Pills, and have 
derived much benefit from them, Asa 
spring medicine we regard Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla as unequalled, It quickly cures that 
feeling of lassitude which comes with the 
warmer weather. William E, Saunders, 
97 School Street. 


Hoop’s PI.xs cure indigestion, and bil- 
iousness, 
—_—o——. 


SPRINGER BROS’. ENTERPRISE. 


The Popular Firm Opens Its Enlarged Stores 
With Fine New Goods. 

Springer Brothers, after three weeks’ 
extensive alterations, have opened their 
handsome enlarged stores at 500 Washing- 
ton Street, corner of Bedford Street. This 
enterprising firm ranks among the largest 
and most successful cloak and fur manu- 
facturers in this city. In order to handle 
the increasing business and make room 
for the necessary enlargement of stock, 
the firm leased the building next door to 
them on Washington Street, comprising 
Nos. 496 and 498. Both the old and new 
compartments have been thoroughly reno- 
vated, and Springer Brothers can boast of 
having one of the most exquisitely fitted 
up establishments on either this or the 
other side of the water. The beautiful 
display in the windows attracts hundreds 
of passers-by. There are now some sixteen 
different departments, all of which are 
filled with the latest and newest spring 
garments, and novelties for ladies, misses 
and children at the most reasonable prices. 
There is not an article in the store left 
over from last season. Everything is 
absolutely new. ‘In the retail parlors on 
the first floor can be found every style and 
shade of ladies’, misses’ and children’s 
spring coats, jackets and reefers. On the 
second floor are the most up-to-date styles 
of capes, silk waists, sweaters, etc. In 
the spacious display parlor on this floor 
can be seen the most charming effects in 
spring outing and bicycle suits. The firm 
are to make a specialty of outing suits 
this season. The opening sale will con- 
tinue through the greater part of the 
week. 

——_@o——_ 


“CONGRESS IN SESSION.” 

Now is the best season of the year to 
visit Washington, D. C. Royal Blue Line 
personally conducted tours leave Bos 
ton April 3 and 15 and May 6. Accommo 
dations are first class; stop-over privileges 
at Philadelphia and New York. Send for 
Illustrated Itinerary and ‘Guide to Wash- 
ington” to A. J. Simmons, N. E. A., 211 
Washington Street, Boston. 


a te te tte 4 
CAN YOU WRITE 


Either prose or poetry? If you can, read 
our spe ial offer, and show it to all your 
friends. 
$500 IN PRE MIUMS 
Will be awarded to the patrons of HousE AND 
HOME Conte ibating pat stories and poems. 
WRITE FOR LETTER : 
Of particulars as to how these premiums ar€ 
to be awarded Address ; 
2018 Columbia Ave, 


$ House and Home, ‘pyiiaoevpuia, Pa, 
$000000000008 


THE BEFRIENDING COMMITTEE 


, i Industrial Union 
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omen’s Educational an 
to call the attention of ladies temporarily disa! 
through nervous diseases to the favorable terms 
they have been able to obtain at the Newton R 
Cure. For particulars address Befriending Co 
mittee, 264 Boylston Street, Boston. mg 4 
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CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT DEBATE. 


(Continued from Third Page.) 


legislator that he was by his vote no lon- 
ger dealing with an uncertain class, but 
was voting either to grant suffrage to 
certain thousands of qualified people, or 
to refuse it because certain other thou- 
sands were indifferent to it. Did 
anti-suffragists intend if a majority of all 
the women in the State voted ‘“Yes’’ in 
this “referendum” that suffrage should be 
granted? If not, this submission of the 
question was trifling with popular judg- 
ment, Butif they so intended, then they 
conceded at the outset that there was no 
good reason why women should not vote 
if they chose to. And if there is no other 
conclusive reason, | want to ask, as Geo. 
Wm. Curtis once asked, how can their 
admission rightfully depend upon the 
majority? 

“Why should the woman who does not 
care to vote prevent the voting of her 
neighbor who does? Why should a hun- 
dred girls who are content to be dolls and 
do what Mrs. Grundy expects, prejudice 
the choice of a single one who wishes to 
be a woman, and do what her conscience 
requires? ” 

I] leave untouched the many other phases 
of this question, in which the strength of 
the suffrage argument is obvious, the fit- 
ness of woman for suffrage, her equal in- 
terest in political questions, the removal 
of the old objections by the introduction of 
the Australian ballot giving cleanliness to 
the voting place and dignity to the act of 
voting. But I want, in closing, to appeal 
to the men of this Legislature who are not 
bound by prejudice, who have in their 
hearts the cause of equal human rights, to 
set themselves right before the State and 
posterity. The closing years of this won- 
derful century of human progress, of the 
expansion of human privileges, of the 
gaining of recognition of human rights, 
should be marked in Massachusetts by a 
real, an honest recording of judgment by 
the foremost American State upon the 
last exclusion of the governed from a 
share in govering. The word “male,” a 
word of four letters, stands in our con- 
stitution as the monument of bygone dis- 
tinctions, of class rule, of pride and privi- 
lege and arrogance, of prejudice and of 
human inequality. Behind it gathers all 
there is left of the monarchical sentiment, 
and against it is setting strong the tide of 
democracy—a tide not to be resisted by any 
barriers the past has raised or the present 
may maintain. 

Mr. Joun R. THURSTON, 
bridge, said: 

We hoped when the vote was taken last 
November that we should get rid of this 
question, but it rises again to vex us, 
The suffragists renew their annual de- 
mand, but for woman’s sake I oppose it. 
Women do not want to vote; they refuse 
to vote when enabled to do so. In Massa- 
chusetts and in Connecticut they have 
school suffrage, but few exercise it. Last 
fall we asked the women of the State to 
express themselves. Less than 10 per 
cent. of them did so. Of those who regis- 
tered only 38 per cent. voted, while 62 per 
cent, of the registered women did not 
vote. If those registered women who 
did not vote had voted, I believe a major- 
ity would have voted no. But the great 
body of women were so indifferent that 
they did nothing about it. It is said that 
those few women who want to vote should 
be allowed to do so. But if we say by our 
constitution that any one woman may 
vote, it becomes the duty of all women to 
vote. The minority have no right to 
coerce the majority. The majority say: 
“We have enough duties now. We prefer 
to mould the characters and shape the 
Opinions of the men.’’ ‘Two ideas are at 
the bottom of this agitation. One is that 
suffrage is a right. One of the most 
trusted of the suffrage women says: ‘‘Per- 
sonally, I do not care to vote; but when 
men say ‘No,’ I say ‘Yes.’’’ The cther 
idea is that we shall have more moral 
legislation. But five women will vote 
against moral legislation for one who will 
vote in favor. It is said that women’s 
votes will close the saloons. Have they 
closed the saloons in Wyoming and Colo- 
rado? I am not so informed. Woman 
suffrage is wrong in principle. The fam- 
ily, not the individual, is the social and 
political unit. It would be a fearful blow 
to family unity. Who shall represent the 
family—two or one? Let it, then, be one 
representative only, and that the God- 
ordained head of the family. Mrs. Liver- 
more accounts for the small number of 
women who voted by saying that the 
women are afraid of their husbands. If 
true, that would be a sufficient argument 
against it. I express the opinion of the 
Women. Three-fourths of them would 
Say, ‘‘God keep us from woman suffrage!,’ 


of North- 


Mr. Tuomas E. St. Joun, of Haverhill, 
said: 
This question will not be settled until it 
is settled right, and the gentleman who 
just spoken is not on the right side. 
or many years this Legislature has had 
a special committee on woman suffrage. 
We have had one report and one discus- 
Sion, Sometimes these have been for it, 
Sometimes against it. Three years ago a 
majority of all the members of the House 
Voted in favor of municipal woman suf- 
frage. That alarmed the opponents. Last 





our | 








year they secured an adverse expression | ) 
| the vast majority of the women opposed 


at the polls. Then they decided that there 
was no more need of a suffrage committee. 
What has been the result? Is the question 
put at rest? Not at all. The suffragists 
have asked for three measures instead of 
one. They have had hearings before two 
committees instead of one. A _ constitu- 
tional amendment has gone before the 
Constitutional Amendment Committee, 
and that subject is before us _ to-day. 
Municipal and license suffrage have been 
reported favorably by the Committee on 
Election Laws, and will have to be consid- 
ered. ‘The influence of the suffragists is 
not lessened, but doubled. Notwithstand- 
ing the sham referendum, the question 
lives in the hearts of the people. The 
contest has been aptly compared to a 
wrestling-match between an aged man and 
a youth, To-day the man throws the boy. 
To-morrow the young man will throw the 
old one. It is proposed to put off this 
question until next year. Why not give 
us a real referendum, and give it now? If 
it is true, as our Opponents claiin, that 
two-thirds of the men are opposed, then 
the vote on a Constitutional Amendment 
will settle the matter—for a time. But 
we deny their claim. Many men and 
women refrained from voting because it 
would settle nothing. I know many ear- 
nest advocates of woman suffrage who 
said: ‘I will not vote on an abstraction. 
I will not be imposed upon. Give me a 
vote that means something.’’ The refer- 
ence to the General Court voices the con- 
victions of a majority of the committee in 
favor of the amendment. Upon its merits 
they would have voted for it. But because 
one amendment has just been submitted, 
it is thought unwise to submit another 
one until that is disposed of. 22,204 
women of the Commonwealth have voted 
that they want it. They ought to be con- 
sidered, Only 864 have voted that they 
do not want it. The greatest foe to prog- 
ress is prejudice. Among those who op- 
pose are the worst elements. The liquor 
interest is against it to a man. This 
amendment should be submitted because 
itis right. It is wrong to tax and govern 
women that cannot vote. Woman suffrage 
has always and everywhere proved itself 
good. Women asa class are temperate— 
they will vote for temperance. They are 
law-abiding, and will vote for just laws. 
For every reason, I hope that the Legisla- 
ture will allow the people to vote on this 
matter. ‘ 

Mr. James F. Creed, of Boston, moved 
that a vote be taken at 4.10 P. M., unless 
reached before. The motion was declared 
out of order. 

Mr. Harvey L. Boutwell, of Malden, 
another member of the committee, said : 

Last year 1 voted in favor of giving 
women municipal suffrage. My opinions 
and sympathies are unchanged. Great 
advances have been made during the last 
quarter century. Equal rights for all is 
the goal towards which every civilized 
nation is tending. Majorities of com- 
mittees will soon report, and the Legisla- 
ture will agree, and the voters will ratify 
it. But when my friends advocate this 
measure at this time, I disagree. When 
they say that to postpone is to shirk, I 
disagree. This report says only that it 
ought not to be submitted this year. We 
have no right to make a more favorable 
report under existing conditions. It 
takes more courage for me to oppose than 
to advocate its submission. Our commit- 
tee and our Legislature have no power to 
amend; it rests with the people. Shall 
we submit it now? That is the question. 
One of the most important facts is the 
condition of the public mind. If it is un- 
reasonable to believe that it will be ratified, 
then we ought not to submit it. A few 
months ago, by 100,000 majority, the 
voters said, ‘‘We are not in favor of mu- 
nicipal woman suffrage.’’ With that evi- 
dence before us, it seems to me we have 
no moral or legal right to grant the pe- 
tition. But we have done the next best 
thing—we have referred the petition to 
the next Legislature. This year, if the 
friends of woman suffrage use their best 
judgment, they will vote against submis- 
sion. 


Mr. FREDERICK ATHERTON, of Boston, 
said: 

It is difficult for a man who believes in 
woman suffrage to confine himself to the 
minute, detailed explanations which the 
position of its opponents seems to require. 
They bring forward the same old objec- 
tions which have been explained and ex- 
ploded a thousand times. The only new 
facts really which can be given, are those 
which may be adduced from the last State 
election, and these are actually of little 
importance in arriving at definite conclu- 
sions concerning public sentiment on the 
woman suffrage question, as an examina- 
tion of the returns will show. My 
friend in the first division (Mr. Thurston, 
of Northbridge) claims that he is qualified 
to vote for his entire family. Why does 
he not vote for his son, if he has one, 
when the latter has arrived at twenty-one 
years of age? and is not a daughter, a 
single woman of the same age, who gradu- 
ated from the same school or college per- 
haps, has the same diploma, and is, in 
every way, as to intelligence, etc., identi- 
cally equipped, as well qualified to vote as 
the son? If the husband is justly entitled 
to vote for an entire, family,§logically, on 





the same grounds, the Governor of this 
Commonwealth might justly cast the vote 
for the whole State, or the Mayor of Bos- 
ton that for the entire city. 

The woman suffrage movement is mak- 
ing such slow progress in Massachusetts 
that the men have found it necessary to 
organize against it. In a signed and 
printed official article from the ‘Man 
Suffrage Association” these words occur: 

“By the census of 1895 the number of 
men in Massachusetts qualified to register 
and vote is 561,699. The number of wom- 
en qualified to register and vote on this 
question was at least 575,000. Of these 
more than 550,000 declined to vote. As 


to the suffrage expressed their opinion by 
refusing to vote, the women’s vote, for 
purposes of tabulation, has little value.” 
This same article states that ‘the vote of 
the men upon municipal suffrage was 
273,976." 
and 273,976 is 287,723. Now I wish to 
know what became gf nearly 300,000 men, 
who also failed to express themselves on 
this question? and if they failed to vote, 
as the returns show, is the vote of the 
men any more useful “for purposes of 
tabulation” than that of the women? I 
think not. We have not as yet had a full 
expression of the opinion of men on the 
expediency of granting the suffrage to 
women. 

Again, the liquor question and _ the 
woman suffrage question are, to a degree, 
synonymous, They will both be settled 
at the same time. Money has been spent 
freely by the liquor element, and will con- 
tinue to be spent, no doubt, to defeat 
woman suffrage. At the last State elec- 
tion the fences, trees, etc., were covered 
with posters, and circulars were also dis- 
tributed, calling on voters to vote ‘‘No”’ 
on the suffrage question, and it has never 
been set forth to the people of Massachu- 
setts who paid the bills. We may sur- 
mise, however, by looking at the same 
article from the ‘‘Man Suffrage Associa- 
tion,’’ which says: 

“The vote in 1889 on the prohibition 
amendment to the Constitution was: 
‘No,’ 131,062; ‘Yes,’ 85,242, a ‘No’ ma- 
jority of 45,820. So that the majority 
against woman suffrage in Massachusetts 
is more than twice as great as that against 
prohibition.” 

The liquor element of the State knows, 
and we all know, that when woman suf- 
frage is an accomplished fact, as it will be, 
then the question of ‘‘License’’ or ‘‘No 
License’’ will be finally settled. 


Mr. Atherton’s speech was at this point 
cut off by operation of the gag-law (the 
previous question), 

Mr. A. 
said: 


EZRA STEVENS, of Malden, 


In view of the proposal to postpone con- 
sideration, | maintain that we are sent 
here to do business man-fashion. To refer 
to the next General Court is not the right 
method. If we are to be influenced by the 
judgment of women, we should pass this 
amendment. When 22,204 women vote 
for a measure and only 864 against it, the 
measure is usually considered as carried. 
It is said that only 38 per cent. of the 
registered women voted. Well, in off- 
years, only 45 per cent. of Massachusetts 
men vote for governor. And you do not 
ask men to vote merely to express an 
opinion and accomplish nothing. Are the 
women of the State qualified to vote? 
That is the question. What have they 
done, so far as they have voted? They 
have done good and not harm. Year after 
year they vote more and more. The Com- 
mittee of the Judiciary reports that women 
shall be appointed notaries public if the 
constitution permit. We propose to make 
that needed change. When gentlemen 
express fears, have they forgotten that the 
Senators of Colorado, at the request of 
Senator Hoar, have testified that the bene- 
ficial results in that State have been such 
that if the question were to-day submitted 
there would be little or no opposition? 
Their evidence is simply overwhelming. 
In Kansas, before women had municipal 
suffrage, the proposed constitutional 
amendment received only 9,500 votes; 
afterwards more than 90,000. The same 
opposition has been made to every advance 
step since women were allowed only to 
rock cradles and make pies. Each step 
has done good and not harm. The objec- 
tion is an insult to our wives and mothers. 
If I could not have found a woman with 
ability to understand public questions, I 
would not have married. But no man 
questions the intelligence of his own wife. 
Oh, no, it is some other man’s wife that 
he depreciates. The gentleman is unwill- 
ing to submit the question to the people. 
He says it will never stay down. In that 
I agree with him. Apparently he has 
been talking to some old woman, con- 
trolled by old prejudices. But I know 
the women who voted for the referendum 
in my own town. They are the flower of 
our women. Vote as you may, woman 
suffrage will come, and come to stay. 

Mr. WILLIAM R. HAYDEN, of Bedford, 
said: 

I esteem it a great honor to address this 
House on any subject, for I do so by the 
authority of the sovereign people of the 
State of Massachusetts, and more espe- 
cially on this occasion, when I consider 
that the question under consideration is of 
greater magnitude and importance than 
has ever before been presented to you on 
any other subject; a question, sir, in which 
more than one-half of the whole people 
ask us for justice, to grant that which 
we have no legal or moral right to refnse, 
and for refusing which we have no plausi- 
ble excuse. 

The old slave-master claimed to hold 
his human chattels by divine right. To 
sell men, women and children on the 
auction block, to whip and maim their 
flesh—this he claimed as a divine privilege, 
and the church sanctioned the blasphemy. 
But, sir, did his boasted claim give him 
that right? You answer no, a thousand 
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times no, and you tell me that all of that 
is$past now. ‘True, in part; but did that 
change come by the vote of the taskmas- 
ter? Did he not resist to the death, and 
go down in the carnage, in the roar and the 
smoke of battle? He would never have 


| released his hold on human slavery until 





this day had not the minority become the 
majority, and had not might taken the 
side of eternal justice; which will always 
triumph in the end, though the combined 
armies of Satan array themselves against 
the march of progress. 

The slavery of flesh and blood is dead; 
the victor and vanquished sleep side by 
side, and flowers of beauty and fragrance 
blossom over their graves, and the birds 
sing the same songs they sang in ages past. 

The feet of progress are tireless and 
still toil up the hillside which leads to 
the temple of liberty; but with all this, 
man’s work, lke woman’s, is never done, 

One-half (and the best half) of the Amer- 
ican people are in bondage, and they cry 
to us for justice, for the right which God 
has given to them, as much as to you, sir, 
and to me. They do not come to us as 
beggars or supplicants for favor. They 
come to ask for one right, one inalienable 
right, born in every human heart; which 
we have no more right to withhold than 
the highwayman has to our purse which 
he has forced us to deliver at the point of 
his murderous weapon. ‘The principal 
difference between the two is, that one 
has the law to aid him in his iniquity and 
the other has not. 

The right which you are asked to sur- 
render is one which does not, and never 
did belong to you—-her right, not yours; a 
right which once placed in her hands will 
revolutionwe the world, and do more for 
the moral and religious growth of man- 
kind, than all the prophets and mission- 
aries. 

Give to woman the right of suffrage, and 
you will do more in a year for temperance 
than has been done in ten. Verdict upon 
verdict will be ‘‘No License.’’ The gilded 
dram-shop will disappear; the blear-eyed 
and drunken men who lounge around the 
haunts of vice by day and night, will seek 
the shelter of their homes and make wife 
and children happy. Burglars and thieves 
will find a new calling, for without the 
stimulus of the bottle, they will lack the 
nerve to creep into your house under the 
cover of the night, and strike you down 
for pelf. 

No one dreads female suffrage as much 
as the dramseller, for he knows that the 
little white-winged messenger which she 
brings to the ballot-box means death to 
the rum traffic, death to the gambling 
house, death to dissipation of many kinds. 
Wife-beating and wife-murder will be 
very rare crimes; native beggars will be an 
unknown quantity ; almshouses and prisons 
will decrease; for, if you take away the 
demand, you will lessen the supply. 

Be assured that woman will not build or 
license groggeries; it is not her mission. 
She came as a helper to man, to be his 
companion, his counsel in the hour of 
sorrow, sickness and death, as well as in 
joyous youth and sunshine, It is she who 
will care for and rear your children as no 
father can; it is she who will make your 
home a throne of grace and love; and 
every whole-souled man should help her. 

Mr. Speaker, it is the evil doer that has 
the most cause to fear woman’s suffrage. 
I do not believe there is a dramseller 
in the State who, if put under oath, 
would not say that he prayed God against 
woman’s free right to vote, and well he 
might; then Mr. Dramseller would have to 
exclaim in sadness and despair, ‘‘Farewell, 
Othello’s occupation’s gone.’’ Does any 
reasonable man doubt the correctness of 
the picture I have so feebly drawn? I 
think not. 

The advent of woman suffrage will 
save millions of money every year to the 
State; it will lessen crime fifty per cent.; 
it will make our streets and our public 
places safe for women and children at all 
hours. The absence of crime and poverty 
will open the gates of a new world, and 
the key to those gates is woman’s suffrage. 

Mr. Speaker, all men have souls, and 
they have warm, generous spots in their 
hearts, and were it not for a false educa- 
tion, I do not believe there is one whole- 
souled man in this House who would rob 
a woman of her own individual right, 
the right to express her opinion at the 
polls, the right to make men better, more 
noble and lovable. For certainly that is 
the character of her influence. 

I am proud to say, Mr. Chairman, that 
in the beautiful town that sent me here, 
at the last election, the women voted on 
the sham referendum, and voted woman 
suffrage, and the men voted with them 
harmoniously, and I have heard of no 
insurrection following as the result of 
that action. The women of Bedford are 
proud that they did their duty, and the 
men are proud of them, as they have 
reason to be, as you all ought to be. 

The whole opposition to woman suf- 
frage is a matter of prejudice, where 
pecuniary interest does not enter. It is 
fading away every day, and it willsoon be 
one of the things of the past. Already, if 
I am correctly informed, this House has 
shown its manhood at one of its sessions 
in voting for woman suffrage, and I trust 





it will still adhere to its righteous resolve, 
whether our conservative brothers in the 
Senate continue to keep bachelors’ hall or 
otherwise. 

There is one thing certain; the women 
of this country have embarked in woman 
suffrage and they will never turn back or 
desert the ship until she las made a suc- 
cessful voyage, and the poor old fellows 
who have gone to sea in that rotten craft, 
‘‘Man Suffrage,’ will be very likely to 
founder, for they are very poor sailors, 

Iam here as the representative of ten 
thousand people—I came here as_ the 
representative of every man, woman and 
child in the nineteenth district—to repre- 
sent the minority as well as the majority, 
for often the minority is in the right. 
I came here as much in the cause of 
woman as man, and a little more, I am 
the servant of my people. 

In conclusion, | hope that this House 
will take no step backward, but press for- 
ward in the path of duty, of which every 
man must be his own judge. 

This speech was admirably read for Mr. 
Hayden, whose voice was inadequate to be 
heard, by Mr. Thurston, who with com- 
mendable magnagimity did justice to its 
rare eloquence, 

‘Lhe time for taking the vote approach- 
ing, Mr. Harvey L. Boutwell, of Malden, 
spoke briefly. He reminded the House 
that only 86,970 men voted last November 
in favor; 186,000 against it. Personally 
he believed in the submission of an amend- 
ment, but not this year. 

Mr. JEREMIAH J, McCaArruy said: 

I have always voted for woman suffrage 
as a natural right for my sister as well as 
for myself. But as a legislator it is the 
practical result at which’l look. Asa 
friend of woman suffrage, in the existing 
condition of the public mind, I think the 
amendment should be postponed. There- 
fore, I trust that the report of the Com- 
mittee will prevail. 

Mr. Parsons’ motion to substitute the 
amendment for the committee report was 
voted down. 

On the main question Mr, Parsons asked 
for the yeas and nays; but they were 
refused, and the further consideration of 
the woman suffrage constitutional amend- 
ment was referred to the next Legislature, 








EASTER is almost upon us, and Easter 
Gloves are quite the most important feat- 
ure for gifts and for one’s own use, and 
for an attractive stock we would advise 
an examination of the new goods just re- 
ceived from Paris and London by Miss 
Fisk, 44 Temple Place. 




















AMUSEMENTS. 


HOLLIS STREET 


THEATRE. 
ISAAC B. RICH .. Proprietor and Manager. 


Commencing Monday, March 30, 


Wim. H. Crane 


a 


HIS WIFE’S FATHER. 


Wed. and Sat. Mats. at 2. 





Evenings at 8. 


Castle Square Theatre 


421 Tremont St. Totgphone 997 Tremont. 
Branch Office, 17B Tremont St. 


Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2. 
Beginning Monday, March 30, 


Grand Opera, 
LUCIA di LAMMERMOOR. 





Evening Prices - - - - - Balc. 25§c., Orch., g0c. 
Matinee Prices - - - - - 2sc. for every seat ia 
the house. 


ALL SEATS RESERVED. 


Bowdoin Square Theatre. 


CHAS. F, ATKINSON. ...e-seeeeeees Manager 








Beginning Monday, March 30, 


THE OCTOROON. 


Jessie Freemont Grant, 
SOPRANO VOCALIST 


—AND— 

TEACHER OF SINGING, 

Will visit pupils in or about 
Boston. 
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LOVE AND WORK. 


BY E. B. BROWNING. 





Beloved, let is love so well 

Our work shall stiJl be better for our love, 
And still our love be better for our work, 
And both commended for the sake of each 
By all true lovers and true workers born. 


MOTHERHOOD. 








BY AUGUSTA WEBSTER. 





Since first my little one lay on my breast, 
I never needed such a second good, 
Nor felt a void left in my motherhood 
She tilled not always to the utterest. 
The summer linnet by glad yearnings pressed 
Builds room enough to house a callow 
brood: 
I prayed ngt for another child—nor could ; 
My solitary bird had my heart’s nest. 





But she is cause that any baby thing, 
If it but smile, is one of mine in truth, 
Andevery ¢hild becomes my natural joy: 
And, if my heart gives all youth fostering, 
Her sister, brother, seems the girl or boy: 
My darling makes me mother to theiryouth. 


-_-- = 


ST. MICHAEL THE WEIGHER. 





BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 





Stood the tall archangel weighing 
All man’s dreaming, doing, saying, 
All the failure and the pain, 

All the triumph and the gain 

In the unimagined years, 

Full of hopes, more full of tears, 
Since old Adam’s hopeless eyes 
Backward searched for Paradise, 
And, instead, the flame-blade saw 
Of inexorable Law. 


Waking, I beheld him there, 
With his fire-gold, flickering hair, 
In his blinding armor stand, 

And the scales were in his hand: 
Mighty were they, and full well 
They could poise both heaven and hell. 
‘*Angel,”’ asked I humbly then, 
‘“‘Weighest thou the souls of men? 
That thine office is, I know.” 
‘Nay,’ he answered me, ‘‘not so. 
But I weigh the hope of man 
Since the power of choice began 
In the world, of good or ill.” 
Then I waited and was still. 


In one scale I saw him place 

All the glories of our race, 

Cups that lit Belshazzar’s feast, 
Gems, the lightning of the East, 
Kublai’s sceptre, Cvesar’s sword, 
Many a poet’s golden word, 

Many a skill of science, vain 

To make men as gods again. 

In the other scale he threw 
Things regardless, outcast, few, 
Martyr-ash, arena sand, 

Of St. Francis’ cord a strand. 
Beechen cups of men whose need 
Fasted that the poor might feed, 
Disillusions and despairs 

Of young saints with grief-grayed hairs, 
Broken hearts that brake for man. 


Marvel through my pulses ran 
Seeing then the beam divine 
Swiftly on this hand decline, 
While earth’s splendor and renown 
Mounted light as thistle-down. 
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ROSE DAY. 


CATHERWOOD., 





ON 


BY M. Hf. 





“I do believe this is rose day,’’ said 
Infant, standing on the top step of the 
veranda in delight. 

‘I know it’s soap-boiling day,”’ asserted 
her twin sister, who had been baptized 
Marilla Victoria when she was_ bap- 
tized Infanta Isabella, nearly fifty years 
before. These twins entered the world at 
a period when flowery, daring names 
were the extreme of fashion, and previous 
to the great rebound to plain and strong 
Ann, Elizabeth, Mary, Hannah, Jane and 
their various combinations. Infant came 
very near being labelled Lovey Lucilla, 
and she felt thankful for her escape, and 
even attached to her diminutive. 

Belle would never have suited her (she 
was not belle), while Infant did not shame 
her (she was more or less an infant at any 
age). She was slender, blue-eyed and 
smooth-skinned, so smooth that wrinkles 
could scarcely make their indentation. 
And it never ceased to be appropriate for 
her to wear her hair in a braid down her 
back, tied with ribbons the color of the 
dress she wore. Infant herself could not 
separate the gray hair from the blond, 
nor did she care whether it was all blond 
or all gray. She scampered over a fence 
and swung in the cherry trees. Her long 
tranced girlhood never ended; and the 
slow life of the farm, simple as grass and 
wholesome as new milk, kept up the illu- 
sion that time was eternity. In their 





neighborhood these twins had been the | 
Baldwin girls when they first toddled into 
meeting, when they went off to be edu- 
cated at an expensive school, when they | 
came back to paint and to play on a grand | 
piano, when their parents died and they | 
took charge of the farm; and the Baldwin | 
girls would probably be their title when | 
they should become contemporary with | 
all living grandmothers. 

Occasionally Infant felt a shock from 
the growing power of young children. 


It | disappointments of life. 


was so astonishing to see a creature who 
was a baby but a short time ago, shooting 
aloft, long-armed and long-legged, and 
announcing itself in the teens. Such 
phenomena did not astonish Rilla, how- 
ever. She resented them. Though she 
had the same fair complexion and comely 
make as her sister, a deadly drop of acid 
had been added to her nature. Her 
shoulders were bent. She loved to hear 
people talked about, and to lift the cor- 
ners of her nose with scorn. She felt 
abused by much that had happened to 
her on this planet, and yet too insignificant 
in her own personality to take it out of 
the human race as she desired to do. The 
freedom, ease and scope of mature un- 
married womanhood were in no wise 
appreciated by her, because she lived 


| entirely under the little zenith and horizon 


of her own skull. These traits made Rilla 
an uncomfortable housemate, especially 
in winter, when the twins were snowed in 
with their books and trim housekeeping. 
Still, Infant loved Rilla’s sourness along 
with Rilla. There was a strong diversion 
in being scolded, and she always felt such 
a delicious warmth around her heart when 
she made it up with Rilla and gave hera 
handsome present, or took double turns 
at the cooking. 

Rilla was very parsimonious, and felt 
bound to distort herself with aged gowns 
and long hoarded hats. But Infant felt 
unhappy in any color except that tint of 
gray which has the thought of wine in it. 
On this very rose day, though it was 
early in the morning, she wore a clinging 
gray dress of that light wool texture 
called ‘shally’? by the dry-goods dealer in 
Jersey Centre. And a good background 
it would make for the roses Infant could 
hang upon it. 

Nothing made Rilla lift the corners of 
her nose higher than Infant’s flower days. 
But, as Rilla would be lifting her nose 
anyhow, and could really scent no harm 
in these silent festivals, Infant continued 
to observe them year after year, and 
to afford her sister that triumphant sense 
of superiority which we all have upon 
beholding others’ absurdities. * 

There was crocus day, when the first 
flowers broke the sod and made heavenly 
beauty in the dark spring. Infant decked 
herself with them, and put them on the 
dinner-table. More abundantly satisfac- 
tory, however, was lilac day. It took 
a critical ‘eye to discern the exact day. If 
the lilacs browned about the edges, then, 
alas! lilac day had slipped past. They 
were not to be gathered too soon, either, 
if their full soul of fragrance was to be 
enjoyed. On lilac day Infant walked 
under burdens of lavender bloom. The 
walls, the pictures, breathed lilacs. And at 
night she went to sleep crushing her face 
into a nest of bunches, so that she had 
lilac dreams, and drew the sweetness into 
herself, like an Eastern woman absorbing 
roses. 

But the best day of all was rose day. 
Before it arrived she had always ready a 
posy of poems from Keats, Wordsworth, 
Jean Ingelow and Whittier, and read 
them in the morning while the dew was 
on the world. The Baldwin girls culti- 
vated a great many roses. Rilla could 
hardly miss from her rose water and home- 
made attar and rose preserves the heaps 
which Infant cut for her nonsense. 

There was not a nicer day in the year 
than rose day, if Rilla would only abstain 
from boiling soap on that date. The sis- 
ters had inherited seventy-five thousand 
dollars apiece, but they made their own 
soap every spring of refuse fats and the 
lye of wood-ashes. It could have been 
made cold in the cellar, if that way had 
not been too easy for Rilla. She held ita 
movable festival, like rose day, and no 
one will ever gauge the degree of satis- 
faction she felt in haling her flower- 
wreatlied sister to the vile-smelling caldron 
to keep the stirrer going while she set 
about other duties. Rilla honored pioneer 
custom and her grandmother's memory by 
performing her soap incantations in the 
oldest, mouldiest, most completely shat- 
tered garment she possessed. This was a 
red wool delaine, so abased from its ruby 
tone that the drippings of the lye gourd 
could find little remaining space to burn 
or spot. 

They boiled soap in a huge iron kettle 
in the chip yard. The blue wood smoke 
would envelop Rilla and her tarnished 
tatters as she ladled and tested, until she 
looked witch-like to passers along the 
road. Her unhappy victim, the slim 
woman in gray, with a rope of roses wound 
spirally around her from head to foot, a 
burden of roses on her bosom, and roses 
studded thickly along the band of her 
hat, sat on the corded wood as far as 
Rilla would allow from the soap, alter- 
nately inhaling their odor and rejecting 
the alkali stream. If Infant had to 
stir the soap, she would have a_ long- 
handled stirrer. The hot sun, beating on 
the chip yard and her huge hat, smote 
also the roses, and amidst their dying 
fragrance she had sad thoughts on the 
So there was 





nothing but the morning of rose day 
which Rilla did not spoil. 

But this fiftieth anniversary Infant felt 
a sudden uplifting of courage within her- 
self when her twin announced the soapy 
orgy. 

“My soap-boiling will not come any 
more on rose day,”’ she put forth, strongly. 
“*And I think I will pay Enos Robb’s wife 
to make up my share of the fat and lye 
after this, Rilla.”’ 

“I would,” said Rilla, sarcastically, 
“particularly as Enos Robb and his wife 
and children don’t batten on us already. 
Give them the piano and the best parlor 
chairs and the solid coffee service while 
you are about it.”’ 

“Why, Rilla, | didn't propose to give her 
my share of the soap. But it would be 
cheaply got rid of that way. Yes,’ ex- 
claimed Infant, with sudden recklessness, 
‘Il would rather buy soap, and pay out 
money to have this dirty stuff carted off, 
than ever smell it again while I live. Let 
us make a new rule, and give our fat and 
ashes to the Robbs. They have farmed 
for us ever since father died.’ Infant 
pleaded, ‘‘and whatever you say, Rilla, I 
know you have the greatest confidence in 
them.” 

‘‘The poor-house wagon is never going 
to call for me,’’ said Rilla, decidedly. 
‘You can goand build a fire under the 
kettle, while I carry some more water to 
pour on the ash hopper. That lye is 
strong enough to bear up a setting of 
eggs, but we may need some more a little 
weaker,”’ 

“Rilla, lam as firm as the ash hopper 
itself. You can’t shake me any better 
than you could our brick smoke-house. 
I won't help make any more soap— 
especially on rose day,’’ added Infant to 
herself. ‘I don’t see any sense in it.”’ 

“But you can see sense in spoiling 
dozens of good roses to load yourself up 
with like a mad Ophelia. You feel above 
all the associations of wash day, though 
the Princess Nausicaa didn’t.” 

“Oh, Rilla, I don’t feel above anything. 
I merely feel under that soap kettle, and as 
if it would crush my soul out, as the 
shields crushed Tarpeia, if I didn’t throw 
it off.” 

‘Well, lam going to make soap,” said 
Rilla, whitening with intense disapproval 
of the liberty her twin proposed to grasp. 
“You are not a minor, and if you were, 
I’m not your guardian. But if you pro- 
pose to go by yourself and leave me to 
myself, we both know what belongs to us, 
and it is easily done.” 

This time-worn hint, which in her girl- 
hood used to startle and distress Infant so 
much, made but the slightest impression 
on her hearing now, as she leaned over 
the veranda railing to look at the roses. 
There were such abundant stacks of them; 
she might cut and pile them into a 
pyramid almost as tall as herself. Such 
smooth, sweet tea-roses, such crimson 
velvet-petalled Jacqueminots, blush and 
white so fragrant you would be willing to 
drown yourself in a sea of their scent; 
yellow roses piercingly delightful, Prairie 
Queens creeping all over the front of the 
house, old hundred-leaved varieties, having 
always in their depths a reminder of 
grandmother’s chests and long, long past 
days. There were eighteen distinct fami- 
lies of roses, each family a mighty tribe, 
marshalled before Infant on lawn and 
dewy stretch of garden, It was rose day. 
She would not let herself think of any- 
thing else. 

Rilla would not come to the embowered 
dinner-table which Infant prepared so 
carefully, and to which she called her 
sister exactly as the clock struck twelve. 

Rose day never interfered with Infant's 
duties. Her conscience acquitted her of 
shirking. Often in dead winter-time, 
when the snow piled up, and Enos Robb’s 
family settled down to the enjoyment of 
colds and rheumatism, she fed all the 
stock herself. 

Rilla turned her back on Infant’s several 
approaches, and dipped lye with a savagely 
noisy gourd to quench Infant’s voice. 
Slugs and ants in the roses, and even mil- 
dew, were no drawback at all to rose day 
compared to Rilla. Habits of endurance 
become proof armor to one’s sensibilities 
in the course of life, however; so Infant 
wandered off and absorbed the beauty of 
that day almost as completely as if she 
did so with Rilla’s approval. There was 
tremulous heat over the meadows. The 
huge and strictly tended garden was a 
world by itself. Beyond that stretched 
their orchard, having a run of clear water 
winding through it, all thickly tufted 
along the margins with mint. 

Infant stepped upon the spongy lichens 
of the fence and rested her arms on the 
top rail, while she looked along the nar- 
row country thoroughfare. The sweet 
green world was dear enough to be 
pressed in her arms. Mingled mint and 
rose scents were satisfying. The noble 
strength of their Norman colts pasturing 
in the stock meadow was beautiful to the 
eye. Infant loved to hear the pounding 
of those tufted feet, and to note the bril- 
liant blackness of gray dappling of the 
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young creatures’ coats glistening in the 
sun. She did not expect anything more 


unusual to happen on this rose day than | 


her rebellion against Rilla and the splen- 
dor of the weather. 

But who should come suddenly riding 
along the road, as if he had an appoint- 
ment with Infant, and meant to keep it 
the moment she set her foot on the rail, 
but the Honorable Truman Condit, who 
many years before rode as instantaneously 
out of her sight? She knew him in a flash, 
although his hair showed gray around the 
ears, and much experience had added un- 
speakably to his personality. He was on 
a Condit horse, evidently riding around to 
look at his old neighborhood. There was 
a great tribe of the Condits, all well-to-do, 
high-headed people. The Honorable Tru- 
man had been the local smart young man 
of his generation. He was sent to the 
State Legislature before his thirtieth year, 
and afterward he went West, where, In- 
fant heard, he did tremendous things. 

She was suddenly conscious that her 
rose-studded braid was not wound up ina 
decent lump as she wore it before her 
class of young ladies in Sunday school. 
She felt contemptible and out of her place 
in the human procession, although the 
Honorable Truman turned his horse 
straight into the fence corner to shake 
hands with her. 

‘Pretty nearly the same Infant Bald- 
win,’’ he remarked. ‘But I do see some 
lines on your face.” 

“I suppose I’ve vegetated instead of 
lived all the time you have been doing so 
much,”’ said Infant. 

“Oh, I haven’t been doing so much.” 

“We heard you had.”’ 

“We means Rilla and you. 
didn’t marry?” 

“No,” said Infant, feeling it a stinging 
indignity that he should mention it, after 
that courtship so long ago buried. He 
had married, and raised a family out 
West. Rilla was probably right when she 
said one woman was the same as another 
to a man, 

‘*And how is Rilla? 
you as she used to be?” 

“Oh, Rilla was never hard on me. She 
is quite well, thank you. You're coming 
up to the house to make us a call and take 
tea, aren’t you?”’ 

“IT thought I would.” 

Infant looked anxiously at the wester- 
ing sun. She hoped Rilla would have the 
cold soap cut into cakes and boxed, and 
herself bathed, clothed, and in her right 
mind, before the Honorable Truman Con- 
dit rode up to their door. 

“I want to have a talk with you first, 
though,” he added, ‘And my way is to 
go right to the point. Why did you never 
marry?”’ 

“Come to that,’ retorted Infant, a 
sparkle breaking through her face, “why 
did you marry?” 

‘In the first place, because you wouldn’t 
have me, and in the second place, because 
I found a very good wife where I went. 
I’ve been a widower now several years, 
and the boys are settled. I’m loose from 
business for almost the first time in my 
life, and back here to look at the old 
neighborhood before spending some years 
abroad. Your never marrying has revived 
certain things. Maybe you've forgotten.” 

Among her other thoughts, Infant was 
conscious of recollecting how often she 
had wished to go abroad if only some 
happy friend could go along as a cushion 
betwixt Rilla and her. She unfastened 
with a furtive hand the rose rope wound 
about her, but unwilling to let so many 
precious roses go, gathered it into loops 
on her arm. 

“Did you ever know,’’ pursued the 
Honorable Truman, ‘‘that Rilla told me 
you were going to marry one of the 
Pierson boys?”’ 

“No!” Infant cried out so suddenly that 
the horse started. 

‘*Weren’t you engaged to one of them?” 

“T never was engaged to anybody ex- 
cept you,” she retorted, burning hotly in 
the face; ‘‘and I did not admire that ex- 
perience when you dropped me and went 
off. And I don’t yet, though you do lay 
the blame on poor Rilla.”’ 

Plenty of time had Rilla for all the do- 
mestic countermarching she wished to 
perform before that conference by the 
fence ended. Unusually stirring were her 
tactics too, for all the Robbs were haled 
up from the tenant-house—Mrs. Robb to 
cook a supper, and the young Robbs not 
actually farming to run on errands. 

It was six o’clock when Enos came rid- 
ing his plough-horses to the great barn. 
He had turned off early on purpose to 
intercept Miss Infant and find out what 
changes were to be made. Infant hastened 
up the orchard, while the Honorable Tru 
man hastened to the same destination by 
the road. She saw him leading his horse 
up the avenue, and felt impatient at Enos 
Robb’s interruption. 

‘Sudden doin’s up to the house,” said 
Enos, wiping his forehead with the back 
of his hand. ‘‘’Pears like Miss Rill’s 
made up her mind about Brother Sander- 
son at last.” 


And you 


Is she as hard on 


“Is Brother Sanderson at the house 
inquired Infant. 

‘He is, for a fact, and the license ang 
the preacher with him. Now what I want 
to know, and what I ought to been cop. 
sulted about, Miss Infant, seeing how 
long I been here, is this—what’s you and 
me going to do afterward? Is it an inter. 
ference?” 

“Enos,” said Infant with a gasp, “this 
is almost as sudden to me as it is to you, 
But, considering Rilla’s firm character, do 
you think she would let any new person 
interfere with her established plans?” 

“No, I don’t,” replied Enos, grinning, 

Rilla was standing before the dresser ip 
her room, arrayed in her stiffest silk. She 
looked with composure upon her twin, 
who shut the bedroom door, and hurried 
up to embrace her. 

‘It was the best boiling of soap I ever 
had,” said Rilla, warding the fading roses 
away from her silk. 

“Rilla dear, you might have told me 
what you meant to do this evening. But 
I am so glad! I couldn’t bear the thoughts 
of leaving you before, but now I can.” 

“Tl saw Truman Condit come into the 
yard with you,”’ said Rilla, ‘He’s grown 
fat. It must have agreed with him to go 
West.”’ 

“This has been a great rose day,” said 
her twin, undoing all traces of the day’s 
festival, and piling them carefully in a 
waste-basket where they could make no 
litter. ‘‘Won’t you let me kisg you, Rilla?” 

The acquiescent nip which Rilla gave 
Infant took up a world of forgiveness 
which Rilla never felt. 

“And do you think, dear,’ Infant ven- 
tured, ‘‘we’ll ever wish we hadn’t? We've 
lived so long with each other. Truman 
Condit and Brother Sanderson are really 
strangers to our ways.” 

“I think,” replied Rilla, with decision, 
‘that Brother Sanderson will never have 
a rose day while he lives on my farm; and 
when I say it is soap-boiling day it will be 
soap-boiling day, and Brother Sanderson 
will stir the soap.’’—Harper’s Bazar. 
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EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN FELLOW- 
SHIPS. 


The Association of Collegiate Alumna 
is desirous of encouraging the pursuit of 
advanced courses of study among women 
graduates of colleges. It therefore pro- 
poses to devote five hundred dollars every 
year towards paying the expenses of some 
young woman who wishes to carry on her 
studies in a foreign country, and three 
hundred and fifty dollars towards the 
expenses of another who proposes to take 
advanced studies in this country. Appli- 
cations for these fellowships will be re- 
ceived by any member of the committee 
having them in charge. The candidates 
must be graduates of colleges belonging 
to the association, and applications for 
the year 1896-97 must be handed in before 
April 10, 1896. The fellowships will be 
awarded only to candidates who give 
promise of distinction in the subjects to 
which they devote themselves. It will be 
the aim of the committee to appoint the 
candidates who are best fitted for the posi- 
tions through original gifts, previous 
training, energy, power of endurance and 
health. To this end they will receive 
applications in writing from eligible caa- 
didates, who will present, as clearly as 
possible, their claims to the fellowships. 
A competitive examination will not be 
held, but the bestowal of the fellowships 
will be based upon evidence of the candi- 
date’s ability, and of her prospect of suc- 
cess in her chosen line of study. Such 
evidence will naturally consist of (a) ler 
college diploma; (b) testimonials as to 
superior ability and high character from 
her professors and other qualified judges; 
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Blood is absolutely essential to health. 
It is secured easily and naturally by 
taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, but is im- 
possible to get it from so-called “‘ nerve 
tonics,” and opiate compounds, ab- 
surdly advertised as ‘blood puri- 
fiers.’’ They have temporary, sleeping 
effect, but donot CURE. To have pure 


Blood 


And good health, take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which has first, last, and all the time, 
been advertised as just what it is — the 
best medicine for the blood ever pro- 
duced. Its success in curing Scrofula, 
Salt Rheum, Rheumatism, Catarrh, 
Dyspepsia, Nervous Prostration and 
That Tired Feeling, have made 
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Sarsaparilla 


The One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1- 


Hood’s Pills 


“are purely vegetable, re- 
liable and beneficial. 25¢ 
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(c) satisfactory evidence of thoroughly 
good health; (d) a statement of the work 
in which she proposes to engage subse- 
quently; (e) last, and of chief importance, 
examples of her scientific or literary work 
in the form of papers or articles, or ac- 
counts of scientific investigations which 
she has carried out. The fellowships will 
not usually be granted to those who are 
intending to take up the practice of any 
of the three learned professions, though 
such are not formally excluded from the 
competition; they will rather be bestowed 
upon those who are looking forward to 
positions as professors and teachers and 
to literary and scientific vocations. Pref- 
erence will be given, other things being 
equal, to graduates of not more than five 
years’ standing. The fellowships will, in 
general, be held for one year; but in an 
unusually promising case, the term may 
be extended at the discretion of the 
committee. 
Mrs. Bessig BRADWELL HELMER, 
1428 Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 
Mrs. HELEN Hiscock Backus, 
57 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y 
Mrs. WINIFRED E. MERRILL, 
268 State St., Albany, N. Y. 
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TRIBUTE TO GEORGE 8. HUNT. 





No better evidence of the esteem in 
which Mr. George S. Hunt was held by 
his fellow townsmen could be had than 
the attendance at the funeral, March 12. 
The services, in deference to the oft-ex- 
pressed wish of Mr. Hunt, were held at his 
residence and were very simple. They 
were conducted by the Rev. Dr. Blanch- 
ard and the Rev. Dr. Bolles, Mr. Hunt’s 
brother-in-law and life-long friend. 

After singing of a hymn by the Congress 
Square Church choir, Dr. Blanchard read 
from the Scriptures and a touching poem, 
entitled ‘‘Our Dead.’”’ Then Dr. Bolles 
said: 

If, out of my affectionate nearness to 
this brother who is gone, I say those 
things which lie the deepest in my heart, 
I shall say nothing but that which justice 
would say; nothing but that which the 
gratitude and love in a hundred hearts 
here present would leap out to declare. 
For God shows his love not only in the 
great ways of nature and of grace, but 
also in those human laws which are 
moulded upon his law, which declare the 
strength of our humanity, and the recogni- 
tion of whose goodness is our own praise 
of the divine love. And so I remember 
of this dear friend of yours and mine 
those good things for which his life has 
stood in this community for so many 
years. While he is remembered, it will be 
known that the New England conscience 
and New England purity have not become 
an iridescent dream. While he is remem- 
bered, every young man may come to 
think that integrity and industry are still 
the golden keys to success and honor, 
While the influence of his life is felt it 
shall be understood how genuine modesty 
isthe highest mark of true excellence, and 
how the sanctity of the home is the shrine 
from which comes the divine influence of 
public and of private benevolence. 

I speak to those of you who have known 
him in his common life in the business 
world, and if I remind you that his name 
was the synonym of activity and enter- 
prise, that his forecast and his honesty 
were remarkable among the many who 
have honored the commercial ranks of 
Portland’s life; if I speak to you of his 
pride in this city and tell you, as you 
know perhaps better than I, that nothing 
which could promote the honor of Port- 
land, which would add to her strength or 
to her credit, could come to him without 
the most generous support from his sym- 
pathy, his personal help and his purse, I 
shall but recall to you by my eulogy the 
simple fact of his trne, faithful and tender 
life. He was a man who filled out the full 
term of human life, and yet was always 
young. If, as Longfellow tells us, ‘The 
thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts,’’ they were the thoughts of his 
whole life, for he never grew old. And if, 
to quote Lowell, ‘‘The gift without the 
giver is bare,’ we may know that his 
life writes a sweeter verse in that poem, 
because in all his generosity which was so 
great, he himself, his sympathy, and his 
love were more than the abundant large- 
ness of his mind. He was one who knew 
that most difficult of arts, to do another 
man a favor as though it were a favor to 
himself. Beyond public expression in the 
consciousness and tearful thoughts of 
how many, high and low together, in this 
dear city, is the story of his friendship 
and his love! He was moulded upon the 
choicest and the best type of American 
manhood. There was no ostentation in 
his life. His heart went out to beautiful, 
true, and simple things. In matters which 
concerned the government of the city, the 
State and the country, he loved the best 
things and the best men. The honor and 
the character of such a man add lustre to 
the stars which mark the ensign of our 
fovernment. Death came to him as he 

as always prayed that it might, without 
any slackening of the hasty pulse of his 
toil, of any failure through the weakness 
of old age or the accident of time, the 
thought that he could ever become useless 
in the world because God had laid the re- 
Pressing hand of circumstances upon him. 

e dreaded to live when he could not do 
Something for his fellow men, could not 
contribute to the enterprise of the world, 
could not stand as a living authority for 
those things to which he had given his 

fe. And so the angel of death touched 
him, and his sleep was painless and his to- 
morrow was heaven. 





This is but a single word out of what 
our abundant love would say for him now 
that he is gone. We say it quietly and 
simply, as he would have us speak of his 
name or his life. There is one other 
thing that we must remember now. In 
our faith in God’s love we have to say 
that such a life cannot be lost. Its in- 
fluence will linger through its contribu- 
tions to the life of the world, in its effect 
upon this city and its fortunes. But more 
than that, the conscious personality of 
this active, pure, tender, loving heart 
must find its place and its work in that 


‘higher world upon whose experience it 


has entered. He who had conquered self 
upon earth entered as a victor. He who 
has had the warm hand and open heart 
below, finds fields of infinite charity and 
love awaiting him. He who has tried to 
elevate the standard of our human life 
will find that the garnered wisdom is not 
wasted in the immortal years. He has 
not passed from activity to rest, from care 
and devotion and trouble to dreamless 
peace. He has gone to a higher work 
with God. That is why God took him to 
himself. His place is ready there, and 
the dear ones who have gone before have 
welcomed him with faces from which the 
tears have dried and which now are 
wreathed in smiles; and when God’s time 
has come we shall find him living, loving 
still, with garnered sheaves of heavenly 
grain, and with a welcome to the same 
loving, active, toiling spirit, to the same 
self-sacrifice and manhood and purity that 
we have known in him below. The years 
are few and the way is short. It is fare- 
well only for a little, and we come. 

When Dr. Bolles had finished speaking, 
there was hardly a dry eye in the assem- 
blage. His remarks were followed with a 
prayer, the choir sang again, and Dr. 
Blanchard impressively pronounced the 
benediction. This ended the final earthly 
services so characteristic uf the man him- 
self, simple, earnest, dignified and ten- 
der. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





The Crown Princess Stephanie, of Aus- 
tria, is almost as universal a genius as the 
German Emperor. Not satisfied with 
being an artist, a poet, author, horse- 
woman, skater, tennis player and whip, 
she has lately taken up singing and bicy- 
cling. She sang a service, incognita, in a 
Vienna church with great success on last 
Christmas, and she has just apportioned 
off three weeks of time in which she in- 
tends to learn and master riding the wheel. 


Mile. Jeanne Benaben, a young French 
woman, has made a remarkable scholastic 
record. She is said to be now but eight- 
een years old, yet two years ago she re- 
ceived the degree of bachelor of arts from 
one of the most famous colleges of France. 
She then became professor of philosophy 
in a woman’s college at Lyons, and this 
year was a candidate at the Sorbonne for 
the important degree of licentiate in 
philosophy. She emerged from an extra- 
ordinarily severe examination the third 
out of 200 candidates. 

Chicago daily newspapers have agreed 
to abandon the system of prizes, chromo 
distribution, guessing contests, bicycle 
lotteries, and what is known in newspaper 
parlance as ‘‘coupon fakes,’’ by which 
they have been endeavoring to push their 
circulations for some years past. The 
publishers of these papers compared notes 
recently, and found that, asa result of a 
year of these fake methods, their circula- 
tions, both absolutely and relatively to 
each other, were in about the same condi- 
tion as before, and they were $500,000 out 
of pocket.—Chicago Advance. 


A sensible woman makes the following 
suggestions in regard to dress reform: 

One of the greatest aids to dress reform 
is to encourage the wearing of various 
styles of dress for different occasions. Let 
work dresses, to be worn at home, be 
quite short and loosely fitted, or let one 
wear the bicycle trousers, if liked. En- 
courage the wear of divided skirts. For 
walking in cities and for travelling let the 
dress clear the ground well. There should 
be no extra trimming to catch dust, and 
the general effect should be one of trim- 
ness. Long dresses might be worn upon 
ceremonious occasions. The more diverse 
the styles, the less conspicuous real dress 
reform will be. 


“The Kind Word Society,’’ having for 
its object the finding of country homes 
for girls and women who are tired of the 
city and willing to enter domestic service, 
has already placed between 2,000 and 
3,000. These girls are usually unfamiliar 
with the duties they will be called upon 
to perform, having passed their previous 
existence in trying to earn livelihoods as 
clerks, in sewing, or in various other 
occupations that left them cold, hungry, 
and ill. They go to homes where the 
mistress is willing to teach them all the 
useful and helpful things she knows. Her 
goodness of heart and patience are in 
most cases rewarded by the result. 


The Needham (Mass.) Recorder says: 
“The election of Mr. Dunn as school com- 
mittee was conceded before the election 
took place. The patience of the people 
was exhausted, and they took the matter 
into their own hands and administered a 
rebuke to the brazen manner in which 
their desires had been repulsed and the 





welfare of their children ignored. The 
victory is due in no small degree to the 
loyal support given by the women. That 
174 out of a total registration of 199 
should come out on a day like Monday 
proves how thoroughly they were aroused, 
and that their mind was clearly fixed 
upon giving the school over into the hands 
of its friends. Education is too important 
a matter to play second fiddle to political 
advancement.” 

——— 
LITERARY NOTICES. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCA- 
rION FOR 1892-3. Vol. 1. Washington 
Government Printing Office. 1895. 

The vast amount of information con- 
tained in this volume ought to be made 
available for popular reading. Mingled 
with a mass of figures we find many facts 
of interest and importance. The whole 
number of enrolled pupils in the schools 
and colleges of the United States during 
the school year 1892-3 was 15 million or 
22 per cent. of the total population. In 
the common schools the attendance av- 
eraged about 9 million daily. The total 
expenditure for school purposes was 163 
million dollars. Of this, 64 per cent. was 
paid for teachers’ wages, 19 per cent. for 
schoolhouses, and 17 percent. forfuel, books 
and incidentals, Since 1880 the common 
school expenditure has more than doubled, 
and the cost per pupil has increased from 
$1.56 to $2.47. Of the 383 thousand teach- 
ers employed, 261,000 were women and 
122,000 were men. ‘The percentage of 
male teachers grows smaller every year. 
Illiteracy has declined from 20 per cent. 
in 1870 to 13 per cent. in 1890. Of the 
451 American colleges and universities, 
310 are co-educational, an increase of more 
than 3 per cent in two years. This vol- 
ume contains not only a summary of edu- 
cational conditions in this country but in 
Mexico, Central and South America, New 
Zealand, Australia, and Europe. u. B. B. 


THE LITERARY STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 
An account of the Leading Forms of 
Literature represented in the Sacred 
Writings. Intended for English read- 
ers. By Richard G. Moulton, M. A. 
(Camb.), Ph. D. (Penna.), Prof. of 
Literature in English in the University 
of Chicago. Late University Extension 
Lecturer (Cambridge and London.) 
Boston: D.C. Heath. 1895. 


The Bible does not appeal to many 
readers as literature, on account of the 
forbidding form in which we allow it to 
be presented. Imagine the poems of 
Wordsworth, the plays of Shakespeare, 
the essays of Bacon and the histories of 
all bound together in a single volume— 
the titles of the poems, dramas, essays, 
and histories removed; the whole cut up 
into short chapters, and these again into 
verses containing a few sentences; each 
chapter and verse numbered. How could 
the idea of literary form survive the 
process? Yet this is precisely the shape 
in which the Bible reaches us, and as a 
consequence its literary charms and 
varieties of style are greatly obscured. 
The aim of this volume is to suggest and 
in part supply a literary study of the 
Scriptures, taking the books of Job and 
Deuteronomy as illustrations. It is ex- 
tremely interesting and suggestive, and 
well repays the reader. H. B. B. 


YE THOROUGHBRED. By Novus Homo. 
The Health-Culture Co., No. 30 East 
14th Street, New York. Paper. 1896. 
Price, 50 cents. 

This pamphlet, in interviews between a 
youth and a sage, considers Man: 1, as an 
animal; 2, as a magnetic battery and an 
electro-telegraphic machine; 3, as Ameri- 
canized; together with the status, dangers 
and future of the great Republic. In a de- 
mand for the generation and culture of 
man as a “thoroughbred,’’ instead of a 
scrub, the sage indulges in glittering gen- 
eralities, but makes no definite suggestions 
as to the methods whereby superior physi- 
cal qualities may be attained; in his affir- 
mation that the human being is an electri- 
cal machine, he affirms that the male is 
‘positive’ and the female is ‘‘negative,’’ yet 
admits that sometimes the reverse is the 
case, and attributes all natural and super- 
natural phenomena to electrical influences, 
resulting in ‘“‘thought-reading”’ ; in his con- 
sideration of man as Americanized, he 
affirms that the third and subsequent gen- 
erations born on American soil have new 
national characteristics, resulting from the 
displacement of foreizn dustin their bodies 
and substitution of American earth. Asa 
result of this ‘“‘re-invigoration”’ it is their 
duty and destiny to ‘‘retrace false steps, 
follow truer paths, and take noble depart- 
ures,”’ H. B. B. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCA- 
TION FOR THE YEAR 1892-93. Vol. 2. 
Washington. 1895. 


Successive chapters are devoted to docu- 
ments illustrative of American educa- 
tional history, a report on Secondary 
School Studies; a history of the National 
Educational Association; The Education 
of the Negro, its Character and Facilities; 
Pecuniary Aid for Students in Colleges 
and Universities; University Extension; 
Medical Education; Education in various 
States and in Alaska. It closes with 
statistical tables of great value. 


A Country Girt. By Lillian Cornell. 
New York: The Irving Co. Paper. 
Price, 50 cents. 





Out of weakness comes strength when 
the blood has been purified, enriched and 
vitalized by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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WALTER BAKER & (¢, Limrten 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 


NO CHEMICALS. 


ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
WALTER BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 
THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 


ON EVERY CAN. 
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KNITTED TABLE PADDING 
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Is a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening, as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 


Boston, Dec, 27, 1890. 
THE KNITTED MATTRESS Co., 
Canton Junction, Mass.: 
Gentlemen—You have asked us what 
success we have had with The Knitted 
Table Felting, so much used for household 
purposes under damask cloths, and we are 
glad to reply that it meets with general 
satisfaction, and we sell more of it than 
any other material for that purpose. We 
believe it an excellent article in every 
way. SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 
26 to 42 WinterStreet. 


INSIS on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding. 
—_—_—_—___—_— 


, Atall the leading dry goods houses. 
Write us for samples and catalogue. 


KNITTED FATTRESS CO., 


Canton Junction. Mass. 


The Lecture Room 
and Oifice Chair. 


(PATENTED JAN. 21 AND FEB. 11, 1896.) 





It Claims the Following Advantages: 

A correct physiological position; allows 
no twist to the spine. The table is set at 
proper angle of vision. 

Ink can be used instead of pencil, saving 
much copying. Ink drawer holds any 
common inkstand. 

The drawer under the seat, for MSS. 
and stationery, is prevented from falling 
out by a catch at the back. It can easily 
be made to lock. 

Pens may be laid across the drawer, or 
slipped into the pen-rest under the arm. 

The chairs are comfortable, symmetrical, 
and handsome and strongly made. 

Wide seats prevent crowding and admit 
a change of position. 

Having a broad base, they will not upset, 
and need not be fastened to the floor. 

Price, $3.50 each, or $36.00 per dozen if 
large order given. 


Address, 


H. E. HUNTER, 


2114 Fourteenth St. N. W., - - Washington, D. C. 


Lectures on Greece 
BY SAMUEL J. BARROWS. 

1. The Old Greece and the New. 
2. The Greece of To-day, with spe- 
cial reference to the life and develop- 
ment of Women. 
3. Troy and the Homeric Isles. 
4° The Religion of Greece. 


These lectures are given singly or as a 
course, and with or without stereopticon 
illustrations, as desired, and are adapted to 
women’s clubs, high schools and academies. 


Address 141 Franklin Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 
On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
1s East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Avice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty. 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s Journal fice, Boston, Mass 
Y Manuscript STANDS a good 
ou Pchance with us. Enclose two 
stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 




















Jackson, Mich 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 








BOSTON, MASS. 

College of Physicians — Surgeons. 
Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 
Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 


Term opens September 2oth. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M. D., Dean, 


517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for catalogue. 


Tufts College Medical 


School, 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


I he only regular co-educational Medical College 
in New England that is recognized by the 
Massachusetts Medical Society. 








A Four Years’ Graded Course of Didactic and 
Clinical Instruction in all the Branches 
of Medical Science, 





The next session will commence Wednesday Sep- 
tember 30, 1896, and continue for eight months. 


For further information or catalogues, address 


Prof. Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opened October rst, ending May, 
1894. Four years’ graded course. ures, Quiz- 
zes, Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction, 
Students are also admitted to Clinics in almost all 
the Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For 
announcements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M.D., Dean, 
321 East 15th St., New York 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


226 Ferry Street., Malden, Mass. 











The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

46th Annual Session = Sept. 25, ’95. A four 


years’ graded course ot ures, Quizzes, Labora- 
tory and Clinical work offers superior advantages to 


students, who are also admitted to the clinics of the 
a Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, 
. D., DEAN, 1712 Locust St., Phila. 








NEW ENGLAND 


PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Half-tone work a specialty. 


Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Printing 
Plates for all illustrative Pamphlets. 


The Legal Status 


-.) 


Married Women 


IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


By Georcs A. O. Ernst. 


Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association. Pricein paper, 30 cents; in cloth, 50 
cents. Copies may be had at the office of the 
WOTFIAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston, or 
will be mailed to any address upon receipt of price. 


ORDER NOW. 








A Military Genius, 


ANNA ELLA CARROLL, OF MARYLAND. 


The Wonderful Work of a Woman for 
the Salvation of our National Union. 


The second and closing volume just published. 
Each volume $1. Can be obtained by sending 
money order to S. E. BLACKWELL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. Forwarded by mail, prepaid, 
on receipt of price. 


All who have the first volume should have the 
second to complete the record. 








BRYN MAWR COLLEGE NEWS. 





Another Travelling Fellowship of the 
value of $500 has just been founded at 


rett, of Baltimore, and has been named by 
her in honor of President M. 
Thomas, with the request that the holder 
be known as 
will be open to graduate students in their 
first year of work at Bryn Mawr, and will 
enable the winner to spend one year at 
some foreign University, either English or 
Continental, as she and the college may 
agree upon. Miss Garrett was led to 
found this fellowship on account of the 
intense competition for the ‘*Mary E. Gar- 
rett European Fellowship,” which she pre- 
sented to the college in 1894, and which 
in all respects resembles the new one, ex- 
cept that it is open only to students in the 
second year of graduate work. In award- 
ing both these fellowships, the preference 
will be given to students enrolled fur the 
Bryn Mawr Ph.D. A third Travelling Fel- 
lowship is awarded annually by Bryn 
Mawr College. This is the “Bryn Mawr 
European Fellowship,” and is given to a 
member of the gfaduating class on the 
ground of excellence in scholarship. 

As the time for the announcement of 
the fellows for the year 1896-97 is just at 
hand, the founding of a new fellowship at 
this moment adds a new point to the 
interest which the college world naturally 
feels in the subject. 

Nine European Fellows already have 
been sent abroad by the college, and it is 
interesting to compare the histories of 
these. They have come from such vary- 
ing districts as Boston, New York City, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburg, Cin- 
cinnati, Fort Wayne, Ind., Ellsworth, Me., 
and Reading, England. The Universities 
they have selected for their foreign study 
have been those of Leipsic, Heidelberg, 
Géttingen, Ziirich, Cambridge, Oxford, 
the Sorbonne and the College de France. 
Their specialties have been Greek and 
Latin (the combination chosen in two 
eases), Greek and English, English, Ro- 
mance Languages, Pvulitical Economy, 
Chemistry, Biology and Mathematics. 

Besides the foreign fellowships, there 
are eleven resident fellowships of the value 
of five hundred and twenty-five dollars, 
annually awarded by Bryn Mawr. They 
are open to the graduates of any college of 
good standing, and cover the following 
subjects: Latin, Greek, English, Romance 
Languages, German and Teutonic Philol- 
ogy, History or Political Science, Philoso- 
phy, Mathematics, Chemistry, Biology 
and Physics. The applications for these 
must be made by the 15th of April. A 
definite answer is returned within four 
weeks from the last date fixed for applica- 
tion. 

Miss Ida H. Hyde, of Chicago, formerly 
Fellow in Biology at Bryn Mawr College, 
has just taken the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, magna cum laude, at the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg. In thus distin- 
guishing herself, Miss Hyde has also 
gained an immense triumph for the cause 
of women students in the foreign Univer- 
sities, and the announcement of her suc- 
cess follows timely on the rather discour- 
aging notices recently in the newspapers 
in regard to the prejudices of the German 
professors against opening their lectures 
to women. Miss Hyde was admitted to 
Heidelberg, where she has spent the last 
two years—one of them as Phebe Hunt 
Fellow of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumne—and to the University of Stras- 
burg, where she held the European Fel- 
lowship of the Assogiation for the year 
1893-94, upon the presentation of a thesis 
prepared in part under Dr. Thomas Hunt 
Morgan, Professor of Biology at Bryn 
Mawr College. 

Miss Mary Bidwell Breed, holder of the 
Bryn Mawr European Fellowship 1894-95, 
and Miss Amy Cordova Rock, Fellow in 
Chemistry 1894-95, are also at the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg this winter, at work 
in the chemical laboratories. 


“President's 





-_-- 


WOMAN’S VOTING A GOOD THING. 


py? Heuuy, Hirst, an Australian author, 
in® 4omé vécent remarks on the effect of 
woman’s franchise in New Zealand, said, 
among other things: 

‘Men of all shades of political opinion, 
and at daggers drawn on other points, 
agree that the granting of the vote to 
women has been beneficial to the colony. 

“Mr. Seddon, the premier, has said: 
‘Women’s influence at the elections and 
since has been productive of much good; 
they are looking well after the interests 
of the children, the mitigation of the 
liquor traffic, the alteration of the jail- 
regulations with regard to having female 
inspectors for women, and other vital 
affairs.’ 

‘The leader of the opposition ‘believed 
that the women had done much to purify 
the House, and that their influence would 
be yet more beneficial in the same direc- 
tion.’ 

“The consensus of colonial opinion ap- 
pears to be that the express tendency of 


| 
| 
Bryn Mawr College by Miss Mary E. Gar- | 
Carey | 


Fellow.” It | 
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pringer Bros. 


We take pleasure in announcing the COMPLETION OF OUR EXTENSIVE 
| ALTERATIONS, giving us nearly three times the floor space on Washington Street 


SUITS. 


an endless variety. 
We wish to 


at any place in New England. 


SPRINGER 


500 WASHINGTON STREET. 


in which to exhibit our magnificent display of FASHIONABLE CLOAKS, 

In CAPES we have one of the CHOICEST ASSORTMENTS ever shown. 
TWO HUNDRED STYLES and prices from which to select. 
LADIES to examine our UNMATCHABLE collection of TAILOR-MADE STREET 
COSTUMES, SUITS and SEPARATE DRESS SKIRTS also BICYCLE and OUTING 


Over 
We especially invite all 


IN COATS our line is complete with all the LATEST NOVELTIES. 
MISSES’ AND YOUNG LADIES’ REEFERS. 
As we manufacture and import largely, many choice and exclusive 
styles can be found at our store not shown elsewhere. 

impress upon the public that FASHIONABLE, 


WELL-MADE GARMENTS can be purchased of our house as LOW if not lower than 
| during the discussion of the paper, which 
| was general and animated. 


Very stylish SHIRT WAISTS in 
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the female vote is in favor of promoting 
the solid happiness of the individuals who 
compose the community. 

“Domestic life has not been disturbed 
or even ruffled, and the women in the 
exercise of their new privilege have shown 
sound judgment, great discretion, and no 
small amount of independent thought. 

“In several instances women have 
headed the class lists in Melbourne Uni- 
versity; out of the nine scholarships one 
was divided between a lady and a gentle- 
man, three were carried off by women, 
and of two Bachelor of Science Degrees, 
one was taken by a woman, another lady 
gaining one of the two degrees of Master 
of Science.””"—N. Y. World. 
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UNFORTUNATE DR. ABBOTT. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

In the Outlook of March 14, Dr. Abbott's 
old alarm at that aspiring creature, wom- 
an, again breaks forth. 

He discourses upon marriage and 
divorce according to ‘‘Christ’s teachings,” 
and announces positively that marriage 
ought to be an autocracy—-the husband 
the head} and the wife the submissive 
subordinate, even down to the manage- 
ment of the pots and kettles. No author- 
ity even there, unless the husband, of his 
own free will, allows the wife, in some de- 
partments, a limited sway as conducive to 
his ease and the benefit of his dinner- 
table. 

As it is well known that no cook will 
stand an “old Betty” in the kitchen, it 
may suit his convenience to retire in dig- 
nified repose to his study, while his sub- 
missive wife fights it out in that lower 





department. But she must not forget 
that her authority, even there, is exercised 
simply by his permission and for his bene- 
fit. ‘Alas!’ he sighs; ‘‘she may even then 
get the better of him by cunning, cunning 
always getting the better of force.”’ 

Poor thing! According to this Reve- 
rend Doctor, she may not even ‘by sub- 
mission sway,’”’ in the old Hannah More 
style. 

To find authority for his monstrous po- 
sition, Dr. Abbott would gladly appeal to 
Christ’s teachings; but finding nothing of 
the kind there, he flies at once to the 
Apostle Paul, thereby adding to the Gos- 
pel “the commandments of men,” and 
placing a stumbling-block and rock of 
offence in the way of Christ’s simple and 
noble words. 

Lyman Abbott is firmly persuaded that 
there can be no joint authority in the 
home. Yet, oddly enough, it takes a 
right eye and a left eye of equal value to 
make perfect vision; two ears to hear, two 
hands to execute, two halves of the brain 
to work harmoniously and alternately. 
The perfect human being is dual. Two 
halves of equal authority not only agree- 
ing harmoniously, but imperatively needed 
for perfect and efficient work. 

Dr. Abbott’s ideal being ‘‘a one-eyed 
Calendar,” a pair of eyes is assuredly an 
unmitigated mistake; indeed, a total im- 
possibility S. ELLEN BLACKWELL. 

Lawrence, N. Y. 


— -_-- 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 





Roxsury.—The genial air and bright 
sunshine, the first suggestions of antici- 
pated spring, attracted a goodly number 
of ladies to the meeting of the League 








Square 12mo, $1.00. 


written. 


choice Easter gift. 





THE SUPPLY AT 
SAINT AGATHA’S 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 

Beautifully printed on deckle edge paper of 
high quality, and artistically bound in cloth 
with a distinctive cover design by Mrs. Whitman. 


The hundreds of thousands who have read and been profoundly moved by 
“The Gates Ajar;” the additional scores of thousands who have read and 
are reading with the deepest interest Miss Phelps’s latest novel, “A Singu- 
lar Life,”—these certainly require no prompting to read or re-read her 
story of “The Supply at St. Agatha’s.” 
most suggestive, most illuminating of all the stories Miss Phelps has 
The setting of the story is vigorous and skilful, the narrative is 
rapid and engrossingly interesting, and the revelation of the “Supply” 
reaches to the inmost thoughts and emotions of men. 
story is appropriately illustrated, and both in its profound interest and 
significance, and in the attractive style of the book, it is an unusually 


It is, in fact, one of the strongest, 


The wonderful 





of “The Gates Ajar,” and gets it. 


and depth of feeling. 


A SINGULAR LIFE 
By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 
Fifteenth Thousand. 


Of course the best public always expects something good from the author 
“A Singular Life” is earnest, thought- 
ful, and intensely religious in the best sense, and it is more: it is dramatic, 
a moving story, informed with vivid and vigorous life. 
peculiarities of thought and style mark it with what her readers have 
learned to love in all of her best works. 
strongest of recent novels.— Zhe /ndependent (New York). 

The closing chapters of the tale are wonderfully impressive in their fini-h 
“A Singular Life” is something more than a suc- 
cessful literary performance; it takes hold on the elemental traits of 
humanity and involves contrasts of character that are filled with a pro- 
found and ethical meaning.— Boston Beacon. 

The story is absorbing in interest, vivid and intense. 


16mo, $1.25. 


The author’s 


We point it out as one of the 


—The Advance (Chicago). 





For sale by all Booksellers. 





Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, Boston. 





FIRST-CLASS, | 


| master of a large school in Rochester, 


’ 
Saturday afternoon, March 21, at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Heinzen. 
well repaid. The business was abbreviated 
tointroduce Mrs. Marion McBride, who read 
a paper on ‘‘Domestic Science.’’ After a 
treatment of the expected culinary de- 
partment, which emphasized the excel- 
lence of the Aladdin Oven, the sanitary 
and cleaning departments were dwelt 
upon with an unexpected application to 
the care of schoolhouses. The speaker 
pertinently argued that the care of chil- 
dren belonged to Domestic Science, and as 
the children went to school, the care of 
the school buildings came within the- 
range of the subject. Departing from 
the usual formality, the speaker allowed 
questions during the reading of the paper. 
This permitted the elaboration of some 
points in the earlier portions, which might 
have been forgotten in the interest de- 
veloped later. The easy manner and 
speech of the lecturer contributed a 
charm which added to the pleasure of the 
afternoon. ‘Tea and cocoa were served 


An extract 
was read from a letter written by the 


N. Y., describing the method of care for 
the building, its daily sweeping and dust- 
ing, weekly washing, and semi-annual 
thorough housecleaning. R. F. 0. 











THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—‘*The Chimes of Nor- 
mandy” is making a record. The opening 
night was characterised by intense enthus- 
iasm, an immense audience applauding 
most cordially. Mr. Wolff’s marvellous im- 
personation of the old miser, Gaspar, was 
better than ever. Next week the singers will 
take up Donizetti's thrilling grand opera, 
‘‘Lucia Di Lammermoor,” founded on Sir 
Walter Scott’s novel, “The Bride of 
Lammermoor.”’ The heroine, Lucy Ash- 
ton, is beset by evil, and dies. Her lover 
stabs himself. The action takes place in 
the castle and grounds of Lucy’s brother, 
The prima donna will be Mile. Fatmah 
Diard. Lucy’s confidant will be Miss 
Ladd; Lord Edgar, Mr. Thomas Persse; 
Sir Henry Ashton, Mr. J. K. Murray; Sir 
Arthur Bucklaw, Mr. Arthur Wooley, 
Bide-the-Bent, Mr. William Wolff; Nor- 
man, Mr. John Reed. The scenery and 
the costumes will be very brilliant next 
Monday night. 

‘*Two or three weeks ago I ventured to 
express in this place what seems to be a 
very wide-spread discontent with the 
excessive price of seats at the theatres. 
Letters from different parts of the coun- 
try have come urging me to continue my 
championship of cheaper seats, and one 
correspondent calls my attention to the 
fact that a theatre in Boston has flourished 
this winter on first-class English opera at 
from twenty-five to seventy-five cents a 
seat. The best seat at a theatre ought -not 
to be more than seventy-five cents, which 
is the price at that exemplary theatre in 
Boston.’’—Mr. William Dean Howells in 
Harper's Weekly. 


HOLLIS STREET.— Boston’s favorite 
comedian, William H. Crane, is coming 
back, and will be greeted by hosts of 
friends next Monday evening in his new 
comedy, ‘His Wife’s Father.”’ This charm- 
ing piece by Martha Morton ran nearly a 
whole season in New York, after which 
it had a profitable run of four weeks in 
Chicago. Mr. Crane has found it a most 
valuable piece of property. The plot 
hinges upon an old man’s love for his 
only daughter. After she marries he 
attempts to regulate her affairs after his 
own old-fashioned notions. He quarrels 


with his son-in-law. Later comes the 
most fault-finding mother-in-law that 


ever lived. The entire New York cast 
will be seen with Mr. Crane. The per- 
formance will be one of those perfect 
ones for which he is noted. For the 
second week of his engagement “The 
Governor of Kentucky,’’ Mr. Crane’s 
second new play, will be given. 
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Your 
Easter 
Hat 


Will be becoming 


As well as stylish if made by our 
Millinery experts. That is a very 
important consideration to you as a 
woman of taste. It will also be ex- 
clusive in design, and trimmed in 
accordance with the latest dictates of 
Fashion. 

Our prices are the lowest possible 
Sor high grade work. 

Our display of Spring Millinery— 
Trimmed and Untrimmed Hats, 
Flowers and Ornaments—is the most 
elaborate ever made in Boston. A 
rare treat awaits you. 


Wm. S. Butler & C0., 


The Leading Millinery House, 


TREMONT & BOSWORTH STREETS, 
BOSTON. 





























Their efforts were [ 
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MISS M. F. UNDERWOOD, 


214 Hancock Street, - Quincy, Mass, 


MASSAGE. 


Ladies and Children treated at their homes, 
Physicians advice care ay foreewred. Office days 
in Boston—Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, at 
13 St. James Avenue, from 1.30 to 2.30 o’clock, Re 
commended by Clarence I Blake. 1. D., Boston; 
Nom. ; N. 5, inating. pe D.. Quincy, Mass., 

. V. Lyon, M. D., Brockton. Pupil of Do 
Graham. M. D. ’ ™ 





SPECIAL NOTICES. _ 





N. E. Women’s Club.—Monday, March 30, 3.30 
P.M. The Political Economy Class and the Emer 
son Class will occupy the afternoon. 


SITUATION WANTED.—! desire to obtain a 
situation as domestic, in a small family, for a you 
Nova Scotia woman witha child three months o 
She will go on trial for two weeks. If satisfactory, 
wages according to ability. Address, or call in person 
at, 28 Fayette St., Boston—one flight—any day exce 
Saturday, 2.30 to 4.30 P.M. Ask for Miss f 
FREEMAN C LARKE. N. B.—The intelligence 
office on the lower floor has no connection with Miss 
Clarke’s work. 








WANTED. —A situation as travelling companion 
resident or visiting governess, or assistant to dentist 
or physician. Address R. L., WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
office, Boston. 


MISS H. W. MUIRHEAD, Stenographer, Law 
and General Reporter, 18 Pemberton Square, Room 
15. Boston, Mass. Opposite new Court House. 














WY 
LADIES’ COTTON 


Shirt Waists 


ARE SHOWN IN LARGE VARIETY IN 


GRASS LINEN, SCOTCH GINGHAM, 
DIMITY AND FRENCH LAWN, 
—AT— 


MISS I. F. FISK’S, 


44 Temple Place. 


Gold ™ Silver 


-+» WITH... 


Greenbacks 


THE MONEY OF THE PEOPLE. 


“The Rocky Mountain News 


(A METROPOLITAN DAILY.) 


Is the oldest and most widely known newspaper 
printed in Colorado. It adopts, regardless of cost, 
every facility offered to keep abreast of the times. It 
pays special attention to the unparalleled resources 
of its own and adjoining states and territories. Its 
mining stock reports are full and accurate. Whoever 
reads The News will be kept in touch with all 
national, state and home reforms, and fully posted 
on the development of the rich gold and silver mines 
of Imperial Colorado. 

Subscribe—or send 5 cents for a sample copy. 
Daily (with Sunday), $7.50 per year; three months 
$1 90; per month, 65c. Veekly, $1.00 per year. 

Address NEWS PRINTING CO., Denver, Colo 

















ALBUMS 
For Unmounted 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Great Variety. 
COLLECTIONS MOUNTED TO ORDER. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO. 


338 Washington St. 
(ONE FLIGHT) 








Equal 
Suffrage 
Calendar 


Mounted in the centre of a neatly designed board 
7x7 inches. The pad contains extracts for each 
day on the subject of equal suffrage, carefully 
selected from the best authors. On the reverse 
side of the “mount” is a yearly calendar and 
other matters of interest. Price, 35 cents. By 
mail in strong wooden box, 40 cents. At 
all booksellers, or of 


for 1896 


E. SCOTT COMPANY, 
Publishers and Printers, 
146 West 23d Street, N. Y- 














C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street 
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